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Dr. FrRIDTJOF NANSEN, in his book Russia and Peace, 
endeavoured to render without prejudice, passion or partisan- 
ship an account of the social and economic conditions in Russia 
in the light of his impressions and of information obtained from 
what was considered the most reliable sources. He is one of 
the few people qualified for the task, and I have no intention 
of attempting such an effort at this meeting, which includes 
many who have followed very closely and interpreted from their 
own standpoint the history of Russia during the last decade. 
Before discussing some phases of the Russian question as it 
appeared to me during the time I was in Russia and since, 
perhaps you will forgive me if I give a brief summary of my 
connection with the country. My first interest in Russia dates 
from 1919, the days of the ‘‘ Sanitary cordon,” when the Supreme 
Council was approached with a proposal for organising through 
a Neutral Commission on the lines of the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission a supply of food and other necessaries for Russia against 
payment in the form of available exports of equivalent value. 
The proposal met with the support of the Supreme Council 
conditional on the cessation of hostilities, and was abandoned for 
the obvious reason that the condition could not be fulfilled at 
a time of civil war, and as an official of the Supreme Economic 
Council I was spared much troublesome work but gained interest 
in a new sphere. In 1921 the possibility of opening up com- 
mercial relations with Russia attracted the interest of Western 
Europe and America, but here again the position was com- 


plicated by the famine of unparalleled severity which devastated 
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Southern Russia after the 1921 harvest. The time I spent in 
Russia from August 1921 to the end of 1924 was occupied first 
in participation in measures taken by the European Red Cross 
Societies, by means of Government relief loans, to repatriate 
prisoners of war, and in the relief of the famine. The combined 
European effort reached a maximum in 1922, when at one period 
2,000,000 people were fed, and the American Relief Administration 
founded by Mr. Hoover, with very large funds at its disposal, at 
the peak of its effort fed a further 10,000,000 Russians, chiefly 
children. The areas of severest famine were the Volga and 
the Ukraine, though the relief operations extended from White 
Russia on the west to the Khirgese Republic on the east and the 
Caucasus States on the south; and the Student relief bodies 
carried on their work in most of the university towns, including 
Omsk, which was looked after by New Zealand. In 1923 and 
1924 the High Commission for Refugees of the League of Nations 
put in hand a scheme for the settlement and, where possible, 
the repatriation of Russian refugees, of whom there are about 
1,500,000 outside Russia. I was responsible for the repatriation 
‘ side, which was conducted under an agreement with the Soviet 
Government and was restricted to the repatriation of peasants 
and soldiers in that category. Under its terms some thousands 


of Russians, chiefly soldiers of the old White Armies, re-entered 


Russia at their own request. A very large number of these 
men (the number who entered Russia to the time of my leaving 
was 25,000) settled in their home places in the Don and Kuban 
areas, and my work was to report on their reception, attend 
their examination by the G.P.U., and make sure that they 
returned to their Stanitzas, where I spent some months. In 
these two years an opportunity of closer acquaintance with the 
Russian peasant, and of initiating an interesting experiment, 
offered itself. The soundest piece of early policy on the part 
of the Soviet Government lay in the division of the land among 
the peasants: it is true that in the more thickly populated 
districts the increase per head is less than half a dessiatine, but 
this does not take account of the fact that a number of the 
landless peasants found holdings. The land remained the 
property of the State, but the peasant understands only that 
the fields are his until his death, that his children will remain in 
occupation, and that provided he pays his taxes he can sell his 
harvest through the local co-operative society or privately: the 
theory that he has the use only of the land does not, therefore, 
worry him. The Government, however, set aside some of the larger 
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and better estates with the object of providing a demonstration 
in modern large-scale farming which it was hoped would have 
the effect of encouraging the peasants to amalgamate their hold- 
ings into collective units. Apart altogether from the futility 
of this attempt to organise farming in Russia on communistic 
lines, the effort even to run the demonstration farms failed 
owing to bad management. Two of these nationalised estates 
in the Saratov and Ekaterinoslav Governments—in 1921-1922 
areas of severe famine—were offered to Dr. Nansen on a ten 
years’ lease to operate as model 25,000 acre farms to instruct 
the neighbouring peasants in modern agricultural methods, 
and especially in the use of tractors and machinery for 
ploughing, seeding and harvesting. The two estates under the 
control of foreign agricultural engineers, which are worked under 
an agreement made in 1922 by myself with the Foreign Affairs 
Commissariat, have received over £30,000 worth of machinery, 
and have been the means of giving the peasant in a limited area 
not only a standard of agriculture much superior to his own 
(which generally throughout the country has, with the isolation 
of the village from the town, reverted to an even lower level than 
before the Revolution), but also a remedy, by means of deep 
ploughing at the right periods, to periodical famine. I found 
other interesting opportunities of visiting the industrial areas 
of Russia by the attempt of the Nansen undertaking in 1923 
and 1924 to secure up-to-date information as to the general 
economic position and conditions under which work could be 
done in Russia, and to transmit an unbiased account to the 
Press and to industrial concerns. In October 1924, at the 
instance of the League’s Refugee Commission, I made a two 
months’ preliminary survey of Soviet Armenia, more particularly 
from the point of view of the possibilities of extended irrigation 
and cotton growing in the Sardarabad Plain and other parts of 
Armenia, with as aim the settlement in a national home of the 
widely scattered Armenians. Following a resolution of the 
League’s last Assembly, a Commission under the leadership of 
Dr. Nansen, composed of Mr. C. E. Dupuis, late Adviser to the 
Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, Monsieur Carle, a French 
Agricultural Engineer, and Signor Lo Savio, an Italian emigra- 
tion expert, made a further detailed examination on the spot, 
and their findings are included in a comprehensive Report by 
the International Labour Office, to which I would refer those 
interested. The main difficulty, as in everything which touches 
Russia, is finance, and a proposal to issue a long-term Settlement 
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Loan to Soviet Armenia, underwritten by the Soviet State Bank 
in Moscow, although it has attracted the interest of some European 
countries, has failed to arouse the slightest enthusiasm in British 
financial circles, for the obvious reason that Britain has not 
yet arrived at the point of understanding how a country which 
affects to despise the capitalist could quite well suggest this 
solution. Nevertheless it is significant to know that negotia- 
tions are proceeding between a newly constituted body of 
Trustees, on which Sir Murdoch Macdonald is the British repre- 
sentative, and the Governments of Armenia and the Soviet 
Union. The object of the proposed help is not to strengthen 
this Soviet Republic—perhaps the only one in which the Moscow 
authorities appear popular with the masses—but to assist a 
small and scattered nation in regard to which Western Europe 
has great obligations. 

I do not intend to discuss conditions in Imperial Russia or the 
forces behind the Revolution, on which subjects much has been 
written. I am sure you would rather that this paper were 
confined to what I myself found on the spot and what I have 
‘ gleaned since from the Soviet controlled Press, corrected by con- 
versations with those in close contact with the country. When 
in Russia I, personally, was treated with every consideration by 
the authorities, and it is not for me to be unfairly critical of the 
Bolshevik Administration, which, although quite undemocratic 
and at times officially unpleasant, has at least given stability 
to the country and is trying, genuinely trying, by the very 
painful process of trial and error, to put the finances and 
economic life of the country in order. In personal dealings I 
have found the Administrators reasonable and with a sense of 
humour; but when they get together in conferences, as the 
Russians love to do on all possible occasions, these qualities are 
often strangely absent, and the Press, which reports these 
proceedings very fully, leaves one in the position of wondering 
why these hundreds of yards of boring and intolerable economics 
are essential to the good governing of a communist State. 

The character of the Union and the governmental structure 
have been summarised in the report of the British Trade Union 
Delegation to Russia in November and December 1924. In 
theory the Soviet Union is a league of nations: in practice this 
is but a facade, for the whole Union is governed in all essentials 
from Moscow. It is true that each of the States has a certain 
independent control over internal affairs, some more complete 
than others, but even here ethnological and other considerations 
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bring the central body into play. Political representation is 
complicated in theory, and under a two or three-party system, 
with voting by ballot, the Soviet pyramid organisation, with 
candidates chosen on political and occupational merits, might 
give, in the Congresses of Soviets of the Union, of Soviets of 
Allied Republics and of Soviets of Autonomous Regions, a real 
picture of the country’s mind. But the facts are that the 
candidates are suggested by a representative of the Electoral 
Committee; they are voted for by an electorate from which 
the bourgeois element is excluded, on the system of “‘ hands up 
those against,’ and—as the controlled Press admits—but a 
small proportion of the worker and peasant electorate has the 
desire to vote. The system results in keeping the same men 
at the top, or the nominees of certain of them, permanently 
in power: that is quite sufficient evidence to prove that there 
exists a disciplined force which destroys any form of organised 
opposition. That force is, as you know, the Communist Party, 
which numbers roughly half a million. Any change in the 
political structure of the country can result, therefore, only 
from differences of opinion in the Communist Party itself and 
the power of some of its members to press that opinion on the 
rest—as Lenin did on several occasions, notably in the cases of 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty and the New Economic Policy. This 
lends great interest to the present accounts of the opposition of 
Zinovieff and Kameneff to Stalin and Bukharin. As this differ- 
ence centres almost entirely round the interpretation of the 
New Economic Policy, it falls to be discussed with the economic 
situation. So far there has been no question of a revision of 
the political structure, which remains as it was settled by 
Lenin; indeed some imitations on the Mediterranean shores 
have made them prouder of it. But it is important to bear in 
mind that Zinovieff stands for a proletarian revolution in Europe 
and America as the only means whereby stability can be given to 
communism in Russia, and it looks as if the recent rapid economic 
development in Russia has convinced the stronger party, headed 
by Stalin, that a continuance of Zinovieff’s wild propaganda 
for a world revolution is pernicious and will not assist in acceler- 
ating that development. 

As the force which keeps the Government in power is the 
Communist Party, it is all-important to fix one’s eyes on the 
executive organs of the Party. Lenin has said that “ without 
instructions from the Central Committee not one State Institu- 
tion in our Republic can decide a single question of importance 
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as regards matters of policy and organisation.” The very 
elaborate diagrams in the form of genealogical trees which the 
Soviet Government produces for the satisfaction of twenty per 
cent. converts usually omits this rather important top circle. 
The power of the Central Committee is vested in a small com- 
mittee, an oligarchy of selected communists, the Politburo, 
which after the death of Lenin exercised the Dictatorship through 
three of its members, Kameneff, Stalin and Zinovieff, and 
which to-day is probably stronger than ever. The present 
members of the Political Bureau are nine, and in view of 
their importance I will attempt to describe briefly the char- 
acteristics of the more important of them. Bukharin, editor of 
the Pravda, the official organ of the Russian Communist Party 
and preacher of Leninism; during the Revolutionary period he 
was an exponent of terror. Kalinin, a simple and sincere man, 
typical of the educated worker and peasant, with whom he is 
popular, and President of the Republic. Rykov, Prime Minister, 
probably for the reason that he does not side with factions. 
He favours, subject to overhead control, the granting of foreign 
concessions as an aid to industrial reconstruction and greater 
freedom to internal trade. Although he occupies the seat of 
Lenin his power is strictly limited. Stalin, a practical Georgian 
and a power in the Party, for which he advocates and enforces 
from time to time disciplinary measures. His power at the 
time of Lenin’s death was clearly shown and has been main- 
tained. He corresponds to the dictator type and has the rare 
gift for a communist of saying little, which adds to his prestige. 
Tomsky, President of the Russian Trade Unions, a straight- 
forward man and one of the old Bolshevik stalwarts, whose 
policy at present is to create, with the assistance of British 
Trade Unionists, a new Trade Union International, to the dis- 
comfiture of Amsterdam. Trotsky, a leading revolutionary 
figure since 1905, but not identified with the Bolsheviks until 
1917, a brilliant orator, great organiser, self-confident and 
independent. His outstanding failure was an attempt to mili- 
tarise labour in 1920. He stands for a free interpretation of 
Leninism, and his influence is perhaps greatest amongst the 
communist youth and the Army, and he is a power to be reckoned 
with in the future. He is strongly in favour of all steps towards 
universal disarmament, and in conversations at which I was 
present has consistently expressed enthusiasm for a plan for a 
common understanding among all the European States. Zino- 
vieff, who originally had no faith in the possibilities of a social 
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revolution in a country of peasants such as Russia, and has 
held that an international revolution must precede a general 
uprising of the proletariat, is a demagogue with great capacity 
for intrigue, and even among his colleagues early admiration for 
his enthusiasm has been tempered by aversion to his char- 
acteristics. The disastrous effects of his propaganda as organiser 
of the Third International and his opposition to any attempt to 
give freer economic conditions to the peasants, are fully appreciated 
in the Moscow Commissariats as one of the chief hindrances to 
overcoming the lack of confidence felt by foreign countries in 
regard to Russia, and his present isolation is the result. His 
strength in Russia has been almost of a territorial nature as head 
of the Leningrad Soviet, which has been largely manned by him- 
self and where he has always received the fullest support of the 
local communists. The other members of the Politburo are 
Voroshiloff and Molotoff, one of the Secretaries of the Russian 
Communist Party. At the recent election to the Politburo 
Dzerzhinsky and Kameneff were unsuccessful candidates. The 
former was originator and first President of the Tcheka and 
responsible for carrying out the terrorist principles of Lenin and 
Bukharin for exterminating political opposition. As head of 
the Railway Administration he showed great powers of organisa- 
tion and efficiency, especially during the famine period, and his 
work was greatly appreciated by the foreign relief agents. He 
was later President of the Supreme Council of National Economy, 
and his contribution to the problem of placing manufactured 
goods within purchasing reach of the peasant was to attack the 
low productivity of the industrial workers, which was half that 
of the pre-war standard. Dzerzhinsky is a sincere communist : 
he speaks little in public. Kameneff, close friend of Lenin and 
first President of the Moscow Soviet and after Lenin’s death 
one of the three dictators and active in support of the Third 
International, is a supporter of the New Economic Policy and 
is most approachable, cultivated and pleasant in manner and, 
with Tchitcherin, the most human of the present leaders in 
Russia. 

The G.P.U. (State Political Department) may be described 
as the executive organ of the Politburo. In the three years I 
spent in Russia the G.P.U. and its predecessor the Tcheka were 
the only organisations through which quick and effective action 
could be taken; without them the Bolshevik State machine would 
not have functioned. During the famine both the Americans 
and ourselves owed much to Dzerzhinsky and Umschlicht, at 
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that time executive head of the Tcheka, who made possible the 
expeditious movement of supplies and the effective organisation 
of the feeding-kitchens in the villages. On these occasions there 
is no question but that the G.P.U. was acting not as a means of 
oppression but of bringing help to the Russian peasant. The 
Tcheka, as it then was, was an efficient, clean, if ruthless, organisa- 
tion amid a mass of officials steeped in bureaucracy and lethargy. 
The examination of the immigrants by the provincial heads of 
this Department was, as I have myself witnessed, conducted with 
fairness, although carried out in a rather rough and dramatic 
fashion. However, in dealing with the former upper and middle 
classes the Tcheka and its successor the G.P.U., which differs 
from its parent in that the latter has not the power of capital 
punishment but prepares cases for the Courts and the Military 
Tribunals, have shown a spirit of uncompromising hostility 
and have been guilty of the most dastardly repressions, of 
which I could give many examples. In fact it was in making 
representations in the Commissariats at the request of Dr. Nansen 
on behalf of many of these people, where they were usually 
‘received with sympathy, and at hearing chance remarks at the 
weekly Press meetings at the Foreign Affairs Commissariat, 
that I realised how powerfully this body intervened. The G.P.U. 
has its own military section, cavalry, artillery, etc., composed 
of men specially chosen from among intelligent, reliable and 
disciplined young communists, which is responsible not to the 
War Commissariat but to its own head-quarters. The force 
is paid for out of direct and indirect appropriations in the State 
Budget and its duties are chiefly the suppression of counter- 
revolution, more especially in the Army. The civil activities of 
the G.P.U. are of a secret nature and are divided into the foreign 
section, with its representatives abroad; the economic section, 
which concerns itself with economic counter-revolution and 
espionage—offences of this nature vary with the party’s attitude 
towards private trade and speculation; and finally the usual 
secret police functions. The railways have their own branch of 
the G.P.U., which is charged with the protection of the railway 
services. Needless to say, this secret body inspires the greatest 
fear in all classes of the population and its efficiency is ridiculously 
exaggerated. The omnipotent power which in the popular 
imagination centres round the G.P.U. probably more than any 
other factor is responsible for that feeling of oppression among 
the people, which in turn affects strangers and certainly has a 
greater influence than the seriousness and colourlessness of the 
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average communist, to which Mr. Keynes has recently referred. 
It is, however, quite certain that as things are this force is 
necessary to the some half a million communists if they are to 
remain in power in a country of 140,000,000 people, a large part 
of whom are peasants. The Army itself is a peasant army and 
has close contact with peasant thought—and the peasant if not 
wilfully obstructing cannot be said to lend any positive support to 
the present régime. Assuming the hypothesis that there is no 
possible alternative Government to the Soviet Government, the 
G.P.U. will remain as long as the Communist Party controls the 
Government, and even when the Communist Party goes into 
opposition, it is almost inevitable that some form of G.P.U. or of 
the old Czarist Okhrana willremain. As far as the relations with 
foreigners are concerned, I must say that in travelling in various 
parts of Russia I have found that in the main the activities of 
the G.P.U. have been in the interests of good order and security, 
and concession-holders in Russia would presumably look at them 
from this point of view. 

Political persecution by the G.P.U. is, of course, a mani- 
festation of fear and will presumably continue until the Govern- 
ment feels that it has the support of a considerable portion of 
the people, and this can happen only by the removal of discon- 
tent among the people by improved economic conditions. It 
would, therefore, be apposite at this stage to make some refer- 
ence to the present economic position. I have already made 
reference to the peasant question. The 1925 cereal harvest was 
estimated originally at sixty-nine million tons, and the State 
Planning Commission put the available surplus in the producing 
areas at twenty million and later at fifteen million tons to meet 
the needs of the consuming areas and allow an export of about 
five million tons. The Commission grossly over-estimated the 
surplus, having apparently taken a purely theoretical calculation 
and again omitted the peasant factor. The peasant is beginning 
to appreciate his own interests and the extent to which the 
urban population is riding on his back, and he has not been 
disposed to part with his produce. He sees that the present 
price policy gives him little chance of securing manufactured 
goods in exchange for his grain, and he remembers to his cost 
that he has already been the possessor of accumulated roubles 
which proved worthless, and this has not encouraged him to 
place a long-term faith in the ¢chervonetz rouble. Apart from the 
irritation he displays rather forcibly at the attempts to com- 
munalise him—some forty young propagandists met their death 
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in this cause during the last few months I was in Russia—and 
the reasons which prompt him to hold his grain, the peasant is 
inclined to set off the rather heavy agricultural tax against the 
advantage gained by the grant of land-holdings. You ask why 
the peasant holding these views has stood a communist régime 
for eight years; the answer lies in the psychology of the Russian 
peasant, a strange combination of lovableness and cruelty and a 
total incapacity for executive action. I am doubtful whether 
Mr. Farbman was correct in saying that the peasants looked 
upon the expropriation of the landowners’ estates as a sheer 
act of justice divinely inspired. This, however, has only a 
theoretical interest, as there would seem to be little possibility 
of the landlords recovering their estates in the form held under 
the Czarist Administration. Under a Legislative Decree issued 
in April last the peasant has been given the right to employ 
labour. This has been the cause of heart-searchings in the 
Government, some of whom are asking whether the sole advantage 
of the new economic policy is to foster a class of bourgeois peasants 
who will dictate further concessions to agriculture. This new 
measure is, however, of great importance, for increased purchasing 
capacity of the medium-scale farmers will result not only in an 
increase of the peasants’ political strength, but an increased 
demand for manufactured articles which the Government can 
only satisfy by imports. 

On thé question of currency problems and policy it is quite 
certain that the country after passing through a period (1917 to 
1921) of moneyless currency—this may sound paradoxical but 
what actually happened was that goods were exchanged against 
work performed under a system of equivalent values—and other 
experiments has now a stable currency, thanks to the present 
position of a favourable balance of trade made possible by a 
severe restriction of imports, of internal price fixation and a 
virtual repudiation of pre-war debt charges. The effort to enable 
this currency to enjoy general recognition is yet to come and its 
stability has yet to be put to the test. 

The heavy industry described by Dzerzhinsky as “the base 
on which will be constructed the future communist society and 
is its vital nerve’ is progressing very slowly owing to deteriora- 
tion of machinery—of which sixty per cent. needs to be replaced— 
lack of capital and shortage of skilled labour. The bright spot 
in the industrial situation is petrol, the production of which is 
about sixty per cent. of the pre-war standard and the export 
at practically pre-war level. There is some improvement in 
recent years in the textile industry. 
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The output of coal is about half pre-war standard and the 
budget provides for considerable assistance in mechanical equip- 
ment. As for the goods which enter largely into the export 
trade, flax and hemp, furs and timber, mixed companies with 
foreign capital are interested in these industries. To enter into 
the details of any one industry would, however, require a special 
paper in itself. Reliable information is extremely difficult to 
obtain even on the spot, as I have found by experience. In 
1924, for example, I spent two weeks in the Baku area and was 
given every facility to see things as they are, but when I came 
to reconcile the official account of the state of the oil-fields, 
which included gushers as having gushed during the time I was 
present, I was at a loss. The figures of exports and imports 
may be taken as accurate, the figures of industrial production 
are often pious hopes, though the general trend of the upward 
curve can be checked from observation. As regards the figures 
of agricultural production—well, I know from experience that 
these are even in more advanced countries ready victims for the 
cooking process—certainly the margin of error in the figures of 
the chief statistician to the U.S.S.R. is indeed considerable. 

It seems that Russia for the present, except in the case of 
Germany which for various reasons encourages its industry to 
extend credits even without absolute security of reimbursement, 
sees its credit abroad limited more and more to financing 
exportable or already exported raw materials. Internally the 
utmost difficulty has been encountered in finding working 
capital sufficient for maintaining or increasing later the exportable 
surplus. The need for credit for necessary imports increases 
from day to day and there are indications that Russia may 
in the not distant future declare that to assist in payment of its 
commercial debts, they shall be transferred into long-term loans 
guaranteed by the exporting countries. 

Believing as I do that the preliminary to any resuscitation of 
Russia is the successful investment of British and American 
private capital in Russia, and that Russia can only offer 
possibilities to British trade after a process of years of effort 
on the part of Russians themselves with the assistance of foreign 
technical skill and advice, I would draw attention to two very 
important concessions granted in 1925 after a year’s negotiation. 
I refer to that made to the Harriman Company on a royalty 
basis for twenty years for the mining of manganese ore in 
Tchiatoury in Georgia, which includes transport and harbour 
development, and that made to the Lena Goldfields Ltd. which 
has had returned to it, on a thirty years’ leasing arrangement, 
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their Lenskoie and other gold-producing properties, under which 
the company pays a royalty of six to seven per cent. plus taxa- 


tion. The conditions under which these and similar concessions . 


are operated are likely to influence the future attitude of the 
Western Powers towards loans for Russia, and the Soviet 
authorities appear to appreciate this. 

When asked to give this paper it was suggested that some 
reference should be made to the Soviet foreign policy. I hesitate 
to do so in this company of experts, and while in Russia I for 
obvious reasons kept very clear of politics, except to repeat at 
opportune moments that the League is a very desirable institution 
and that they should join. As matters are tce-day the Soviet 
policy towards the West must be discussed more from the point 
of view of the present tendency of the Politburo towards a policy 
of State socialism supported by foreign ententes and concessions 
to foreign ideas than from the standpoint of the religious propa- 
ganda aim of the Communists to convert Europe to revolution 
and communism or to a dictatorship of the proletariat. It is 
interesting to note that Stalin informed the Moscow communists 

‘in July 1925 that the dictatorship of the proletariat “is not the 
final aim of socialism. It is only the instrument, the road 
towards socialism. Socialism is the transition of a society with 
a dictatorship of the proletariat to a society without a govern- 
ment, to a communist society.” The Soviet Government appears 
to be quite content to see the Baltic States in the hands of their 
own national governments; not only is Russia saved from 
political and trade complications with Scandinavia and Western 
Europe, but the Bolsheviks have the sense to realise that the ports 
are being more efficiently run under capitalist control. 

My information is that, in spite of the barbed wire defences 
between Poland and Soviet Russia and ethnological questions 
such as the position of the White Russian and Ukrainian 
minorities, Soviet Russia is anxious to come to an understanding 
with Poland, and Mr. Tchitcherin has prepared the ground along 
those lines. 

With Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, Russia cannot 
be said to be pursuing an aggressive policy. During the repatri- 
ation of part of Wrangel’s and Denikin’s Cossacks I spent a few 
months in the Balkans, mostly Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, and from 
what I saw at that time do not believe that any menacing 
combination of Slav States is capable of being engineered by 
the Soviet Government. The most vigorous of the Slav States, 
Czechoslovakia, has a too enlightened foreign policy to cause any 
misgivings in regard to her. 
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The Bolsheviks have consistently and vigorously taken the 
view that Bessarabia is part of the Soviet Union and suggested 
that this should be proved by a plebiscite. The Roumanians 
refused, and this dispute between the two countries is still open 
and is a disturbing factor in the European situation. It is not 
clear how this question can be settled other than by submission 
to a court of arbitration, to which Russia will not agree. 

With Turkey, Soviet Russia has concluded a Treaty of 
Neutrality. One cause of possible dispute between them has 
certainly been removed by the partial extermination and scatter- 
ing by the Turks of the unfortunate Turkish Armenians. In a 
conversation in 1924 with the Armenian Catholicos at Etchmi- 
adzin I noted, however, that the bitterness between Armenian 
and Turk is still strong, and in this case was an argument against 
settling further Armenians along the frontier. Turkey, however, 
has an especial interest for Russia which is an important 
Mahommedan Power. In travelling along the Volga and into 
the Caucasus one is impressed by the long succession of Tartar 
settlements, beginning in the north at Kasan, which is now an 
autonomous Republic, and ending with Azerbaijan in the south. 
The possibility of utilising the Mahommedans of Turkestan 
and Russia as a means by which Bolshevism could be spread, 
receives full consideration from the Comintern, but I believe 
that the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs appreciates that 
Turkey is not a possible arch in that bridge and that her alliance 
is dictated from immediate considerations of tactics. As 
Russians have traditionally regarded any kind of relationship 
with Turkey as unholy, any understanding at the present junc- 
ture between the Soviet Government and Turkey may be more 
likely to prove a factor in world peace than otherwise. 

As regards Russia’s relations with the Far East I am not com- 
petent to express an opinion, but I take it that it would be 
agreed that the policy carried out by Karakhan and Kopp 
follows in China the Asiatic policy of the Comintern—the en- 
couragement by subsidies and propaganda of national indepen- 
dence in China and intransigentism towards Western Powers and 
America and at the same time the protection of Russia’s terri- 
torial or special interests. This policy would, however, tend to 
cancel itself out, as Bolshevism and Pan-Russianism do not run 
well together in Asia. I am not sure that the old antagonism 
between Russia on the one hand and China and Japan on the 
other will not prove stronger than the present Chinese and 
Japanese desire to snub the European Powers and the United 


States, and to flatter the Bolsheviks. In any case it seems clear 
c2 
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that our policy should be to meet in a reasonable spirit the 
grievances of the Chinese on which the Soviet representatives 
principally thrive. 

The Soviet policy along the Southern Turkestan and Afghan 
border is commonly understood to consist in encouraging the 
affiliated border Soviet Republics to make common cause with 
the peoples over the border with a view to an extension of 
frontier or an additional convert. The efficiency of this pro- 
cess, if there be such, may easily be exaggerated, as Moscow on 
more than one occasion has had great difficulty in securing the 
absolute allegiance of the affiliated national Republic. 

In this paper I have attempted to cover a few of the questions 
to which general interest has been attracted. The survey would 
be incomplete unless some consideration were given to Britain’s 
attitude towards Soviet Russia. During the three years I 
spent in Russia, the moment at which we were popular among 
the communists was when the Treaty with Russia was con- 
sidered to be as good as settled, and the day of the Curzon 
Ultimatum that on which we were most feared. My own first 
experience of Anglo-Russian relations was an unfortunate one, 
for the British Government, in answer to an appeal for famine 
relief, gave, through the Red Cross, a gift of surplus war stores, 
among which were a consignment of dental chairs, and a large 
quantity of lime-juice. This gave the anti-British propagandist 
the opportunity of pointing out that the only interpretation as 
regards the former was that people without food need no teeth, 
and as for the latter, lime-juice is considered a good appetiser. 

Mr. Keynes found in Leninism “ a combination of religion 
and business, and that its emotional and ethical essence centres 
about the individual’s and the community’s attitude towards 
the Love of Money, and that money-making and money-accumu- 
lating cannot enter into the life calculations of a rational man who 
accepts the Soviet rule in the way in which they enter into ours.” 
This may be true of the half a million Communists of the one 
hundred and forty million people in Russia, but the matter must 
be judged from a broader standpoint. There are in Russia 
peoples differing in race and religion as varied as the two million 
German colonists along the Volga who, notwithstanding genera- 
tions of settlement, still keep their Western individualist ideas, 
German language and Lutheran religion, and the Georgians with 
that fierce spirit of independence which is associated with a 
mountain people. Since the Revolution the Soviet attitude 
towards money has not in the nature of things received a 
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very severe test. The force within the Communist Party which 
prompts it to embark on campaigns of world conquest can only 
be described as a religious force, which has its greatest exal- 
tation in times of revolution, but in Russia at any rate the 
number of true believers is not increasing under normal peaceful 
conditions. The certain method of increasing the communist 
strength and of bringing to their assistance every patriotic 
Russian is to embark on a policy of external interference in 
Russia’s internal affairs. Further, it is essential in the interest 
of world peace to bring Russia on every possible occasion into 
contact with the rest of the world by enabling her leaders to 
discuss round a common table all international problems which 
arise, and especially economic problems, the solutions to which 
must precede steps towards disarmament. As regards the ques- 
tion of Bolshevik propaganda abroad, I see no antidote to this 
but the one we appear at present to be applying—namely, refusal 
to discuss long-term credits until this with other things stop. 
To this should be added a more statesmanlike attitude towards 
the Eastern races which are being exploited by Bolshevik 
propaganda. The firm stand taken by the Amsterdam Trades 
Union International against communist intrigue and propaganda 
in the West is having a direct influence on the Russian Trades 
Unions, and the British Trades Unions are in a specially well- 
placed position for driving this lesson home. 

I will add a word on the all-important question of Russia’s 
attitude to the League. During the time I was in Russia I 
was present on two or three occasions at conversations between 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Trotsky and Tchitcherin on this subject. 
The view taken by the Soviet Commissars was that the League 
is the product of dictated treaties of peace, and is in essence a 
combination of the Western Capitalist Powers and that, as such, 
Soviet Russia could never become a party to it. Apparently 
this view is still held; and baldly to invite the Soviet Govern- 
ment to enter the League as some of our influential news-papers 
have suggested is jejeune. The Locarno Treaty, however, must 
have a considerable influence on Soviet policy, if only because 
there is no longer the possibility of detaching Germany. In 
the case of Soviet Russia, I suggest that the procedure adopted 
in the case of Germany of a Dawes plan of economic reconstruction 
preceding a Locarno political agreement should in a measure be 
reversed. If any real progress is to be made within the next 
ten years in the relations with Russia, the first need is for an 
economic agreement made in the spirit of Locarno. Such an 
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agreement should provide for economic reconstruction under 
outside expert financial and economic supervision, after Russia’s 
clear recognition of public and private debt and debt principles 
and exaction. I fail to see how in any other way confidence in 
Russia can be restored in London and New York. The alter- 
native is to allow the Russian position gradually to become 
worse when she will be forced, as in the case of other European 
countries, to accept the rules and responsibilities of sound 
economic recovery, without which international assistance 
towards reconstruction will not be given. Some confidence 
would follow the treatment which present and future investors 
in Russian industry, commerce and agriculture receive. Con- 
siderable business has been done through Co-operative Societies 
and mixed trading companies: but this, even with the addition 
of the experience to be gained by large and responsible trading 
corporations, only touches the fringe of the problem of Russia’s 
general economic reconstruction. For this a Locarno economic 
agreement is required and the first step towards this lies with 
Soviet Russia herself. J. H. Gorvin. 


Summary of the Discussion following the above address : 


Lt.-CoLonEL P. T. ETHERTON, who had been asked to speak on 
Russian policy in Central Asia, said that it consisted in an attempt to 
Bolshevise the East, and to destroy British power there. The Soviet 
Government relied largely on efficient and often unscrupulous propa- 
ganda, specially directed against the Government of India. There 
was also a so-called campaign for the emancipation of Asiatic tribes 
and races, but the tribes and races in question seemed unwilling to be 
emancipated in the Soviet way. A good piece of counter-propaganda 
occurred when the Turkomans in Russian Turkestan offered the whole 
territory to us and we refused it. The failure of Soviet tactics was 
largely due to the methods of repression employed, of which the 
speaker quoted some striking instances from the Soviet Journal 
Pravda. British rule in India was the best possible anti-Bolshevik 
propaganda. If we continued to give the same satisfaction, the situ- 
ation need give us no fear. 

Mr. L. HADEN GUEST was struck by the contrast between Mr. 
Gorvin’s more recent impressions and those which he, the speaker, 
formed in 1920 when he went to Russia as secretary of the Labour 
Delegation. On that occasion he heard Lenin say that it was impos- 
sible for a Communist State to have any relations with bourgeois 
States. Russia had travelled a long way since then, as was exemplified 
by the Manganese concessions in Georgia and the concessions to the 
Lena Goldfields Company, to which Mr. Gorvin had alluded, and by 
the progress in private trade and the great extension of co-operative 
trade. He was convinced that the change in Russian mentality was 
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going on very rapidly. Russia was far more like one of the primitive 
Oriental Powers than a modern Western nation. The present revolu- 
tion was the Russian way of coming into the modern, post-War world. 
We should get out of the atmosphere of the pre-War world. The 
Soviet régime was undoubtedly anti-democratic, and probably anti- 
Anglo-Saxon, but it was a real civilisation. 

Mr. LESLIE URQUHART said that his endeavours in 1921, to get 
the property of the Companies which he represented restored, would 
probably have succeeded but for the arrival of Dr. Nansen and Mr. 
Gorvin! He referred to the infectious effects of the feeling of fear 
which was responsible for the repression and the terrorism. The 
fear was naturally shared by the Soviet Government, who represented 
a very small minority in a population of 140 millions. 

He admitted that if the Soviet Government were not in power 
there would probably be greater chaos to-day. But he thought that 
the advance suggested by Mr. Guest and the lecturer had been exag- 
gerated. There was no advance in the direction of restoring property 
to the former owners. The Lena and Harriman concessions were in 
respect of property belonging to others than the concessionaires. He 
knew of no case where the property of any foreigner had been returned 
by the Soviet Government. 

Mr. E. F. WIsE stated that the Lena and Harriman concessions 
included among the concessionaires the previous owners. As another 
instance of restitution of property he cited the sawmills in the north, 
owned and now again being worked by British and Scandinavian 
interests. The proposed Anglo-Russian Treaty contemplated the com- 
pensation of former owners. (A voice: With our own money!) He 
recommended the interrupter to read the Treaty and he would discover 
he was mistaken. The improvement of the economic position was 
illustrated by the advance made in the butter industry of Siberia 
and by the rapid increase of foreign credits which it received. Similar 
figures were shown by the timber trade from the White Sea, and the 
grain trade from the Black Sea. The improvement was due to two 
considerations: firstly, the experience of traders, and secondly, 
the fact that every commercial undertaking made by Russia within 
the last five years had been carried through. Were we to continue 
a policy of financial boycott and blockade, or should we not rather 
try in our own interests to develop trade relations and thus to keep 
Russia pacific, and subject to the educative influence of our Western 
methods? The first policy had failed hopelessly and he recommended 
the second alternative. 

Miss Rutu Fry entered a plea for a more impartial attitude to 
Russia. Antagonism only tended to bring out the bad qualities. She 
paid a testimony to the medical work of the Soviet Government. 
Russia was experimenting in every direction, and we were too near 
to see the results in proper perspective. Russia was like a patient 
who, after a surgical operation, had also suffered from an infectious 
disease which caused her isolation. Could we not, in our desire to 
obtain the fullest truth, put up with the vagaries of the patient? 
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Miss MARGARET BRYANT was impressed by the orientalism of 
Russia ; the change from St. Petersburg to Moscow had accentuated this 
characteristic. It was this that made it so difficult for the Western 
nations and Soviet Russia to understand one another. One incal- 
culable element was the peasantry, whom the Bolsheviks found as 
difficult to move as the Tsarists had found them. 

Mrs. HAROLD WILLIAMS, speaking as a Russian, said that Russia 
needed truth, but truth in such a country was difficult to obtain. The 
isolation which had been referred to was largely the work of the 
Soviet Government, which did not like people either to come in or 
go out. It was difficult for a foreigner to obtain information from 
Russians, who might easily be sent before the Cheka for supplying it. 
Miss Fry’s eulogy of Soviet medical efficiency was a myth. There 
were barbarous old customs in most countries, against which all 
doctors fought, but the doctors before the Bolshevik revolution were 
far better than they are now. There had, in fact, been a total collapse 
of Russian culture. As to the peasants, they were just human beings, 
not all monarchist or socialist or Bolshevist, as represented. She 
could not admit that Russia was cruel—the cruelty was part of a 
deliberate system used by the central communist authority. It was 
an incident of their policy of violence. Compare the huge figures 
‘of executions under the Cheka with the comparatively bloodless 
revolution by which the peasants in 1917 obtained the land. 

After a few questions, with which the lecturer dealt in his reply, 
the Chairman, Str KARL KNUDSEN, said that no one could be in 
Russia without acquiring an affection for the country; in what he 
had to say he was not, therefore, criticising Russia. But it was right 
that we should speak our minds clearly. Dr. Haden Guest had described 
the Soviet régime as a civilisation in the making. Yet the Govern- 
ment in Russia was contrary to all the principles of civilisation 
generally accepted, and in particular to the democratic principles of 
that party of which Dr. Haden Guest was a member. 

It was an insecurely suspended apex, with no foundation or 
support, like Atlas holding up the earth. Why should we pay lip- 
service to sucha system? Mr. Wise had referred to the prosperity of 
the White Sea timber trade. It was curious to note that the exports 
of timber from Petrograd had decreased while those from the White 
Sea seemed to show an increase. To what did that point? Firstly, 
to the fact that trade seemed to be more efficiently carried on the 
further it got from the seat of government. Secondly, it was due to 
workmen, under British and Norwegian management, working piece- 
work and long hours, which hardly conformed to communistic ideas. 
The speaker believed, with Mr. Wise, in abandoning the boycott of 
Russia, but we must not use false words about what we saw there. 

Mr. GorVvIN, in reply to questions, said, (1) that an economic agree- 
ment with recognition of debt must precede any long-term loan; 
(2) that he had never heard of Russia not paying for goods received 
in recent years; and (3) that when he was last in Russia he saw no 
evidence of the birth of a party system. 











THE WORKING OF THE MINORITY TREATIES 
(Paper read on February 23rd, 1926.) 


WHAT exactly was it that the Minority Treaties were designed 
to accomplish ? 

The whole interest and value of a discussion upon the working 
of the Treaties depends upon an accurate answer to that question. 
I have sometimes felt disappointed when talking with people 
who have first-hand knowledge of Minority conditions, and 
whose influence in the countries where the Treaties run might 
be of the greatest value in making the League’s guarantee as 
effective as existing circumstances allow, but who seem to ignore 
or misunderstand those very circumstances, so that their 
constructive suggestions are often quite unworkable within the 
limits of the Minority Treaties. 

For the fact is that the Treaties are very carefully and 
designedly limited. Let us remind ourselves of some of the 
things that they do not attempt to do. 

They impose no general principles of good government upon 
the signatory States, still less, of course, upon others. They 

Definition ot Merely register certain conditions which had to 

the Treaties. be accepted by a limited number of European 
States who, as a result of the War, were receiving political 
recognition, or great increases of territory, at the hands of the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers. 

These conditions were that all inhabitants of the signatory 
States should have equal rights of citizenship, and equal freedom 
to practise their own religion, and speak their own language. 

The Treaties, in fact, aim at enabling every person domiciled 
within the national boundaries to be a full and complete citizen, 
sharing every right and every duty of that status in the country 
that is his by birth or adoption. They do ot (except in the 
one exceptional case of the Ruthenians in Czechoslovakia) 
encourage the existence of distinct national groups within the 
State. 

The policy then is to secure equality and thus counteract 
separatism. One natural consequence of that policy is a feature 
common to all the Treaties which has a profound effect upon the 
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working of their provisions. Namely, the fact that the parties 

Minorities to the Treaties are only the States concerned— 

not parties. on the one hand the States who have signed the 
respective Treaties, on the other the States who are Members of 
the Council of the League of Nations. The Minorities themselves 
are not parties, nor have they any Treaty right of appeal. The 
League Council alone can act on their behalf. What is more, 
the Council itself can only become aware of a Minority question 
if one of its own Members is prepared to take up the case. 

These provisions throw light on the point of view taken by 
the Great Powers who framed the Treaties in Paris in IgIg. 

The attitude Ley were, it is evident, moved primarily by an 
of the acute sense of responsibility for certain large 

Powers. transfers of territory which they had made. This 
consideration received, as we might expect, its most emphatic 
expression from the mouth of President Wilson in the speech of 
May 1919, which finally overbore the resistance to the Minority 
guarantees that was put up by some of the States who were 
required to accept them. 

The sense of responsibility, however, did not outweigh, in 
the minds of the great Allied Powers, the sense of the danger of 
interference with the sovereign rights of States. We see that 
very clearly in Clemenceau’s letter to Paderewski of June I919— 
a letter which provides us with the best official commentary on 
the Treaties from the Allied side. 

This letter also furnishes explanation of the reasons which 
led to the placing of responsibility for the Minority guarantees 
in the hands of the League. 

As the consequences of that decision are the topic of our 
discussion, I will briefly run over Clemenceau’s observations. 

He points out, to begin with, that international guarantees 
to protect Minority rights are no new departure. The principle 

Clemenceau’s WaS explicit at the Congress of Berlin in 1878—to 
letter. | go no further back—at the time when the inde- 

Historical pendence of Servia, Montenegro and Roumania 

Precedents. was recognised. Religious liberty, with an eye to 
the needs of the Jews and Mohammedans, was the point insisted 
on in those Treaties. The Great Powers were then the guarantors. 
Their collective responsibility was already some advance upon 
the practice before the Berlin Congress when the protection of 
Christians in European Turkey had been vested in single States, 
France for the Catholics, Russia for the Orthodox. 

But, as Clemenceau points out, even the joint guarantee of 
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the Powers was “in practice ineffective.’”’ In his next sentence 
he supplies the main reason why. He says: 


“It was also open to the criticism that it might give the 
Great Powers, either individually or in combination, a right to 
Respect for interfere in the internal Constitution of the States 
Sovereignty. affected, which might be used for political purposes.”’ 


The Allies believed that intervention by the League Council 
would not be open to this particular objection. Clemenceau 
emphasises a special safeguard against it, in that disputes arising 
out of the Minority Treaties may be brought before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 


“In this way (he says] differences which might arise will be 
removed from the political sphere, and it is hoped that thereby 
an impartial decision will be facilitated, while at the same time 


any danger of political interference by the Powers in the internal 
affairs of the State will be avoided.” 


These were soothing words. But if the Allied Powers had 
hoped that the definitely limited scope of their Minority guaran- 
Opposition to tees, and their respectful attitude towards 
the Treaties. sovereign rights, would cause the countries con- 
cerned to swallow the conditions of their new recognition as 
States without grimaces they must have been disappointed. 
There was violent opposition against the Treaties, led by 
Roumania. It is important to notice that it crystallised around 
a point on which the Great Powers had been discreetly silent. 
This was the discrimination made between States. As I said, 
the Treaties were imposed only upon new States or upon States 
whose frontiers were considerably changed. 
But—not upon all even of those. Signor Mussolini has lately 
Italy's drawn the attention of the whole world to the 
Minorities. most notable exception. He observed to his 
Senate the other day : 


“as for the League of Nations, if Germany enters with the 


idea of obtaining the protection of German Minorities we shall 
take note of it, but we say beforehand that the Germans of the 


Lower Tyrol do not enter into the category of Minorities protected 
by the Treaties.” 


This is perfectly accurate. The Tyroleans have no access to 
the Council unless or until their case should appear to justify 
in the eyes of some League Member the extreme course of drawing 
attention to it under Article XI of the Covenant as threatening 
the peace of the world. 

C3 
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The Allies had historical precedents to fall back upon for this 
discrimination, for the Conferences of the nineteenth century, 
Partial nature Which recognised the new Kingdom of Italy and 
of Treaties. new Empire of Germany, had attached no con- 
ditions to the act. And, of course, there ave real differences of 
character and culture between the peoples of East and West 
Europe which supply arguments to defend the distinctions that 
were made. The real reason undoubtedly was that it would 
have been impossible to have carried a proposal for a general 
guarantee covering even Europe, through the Paris Conference. 
But the fact remains that the smaller States resented a 
supervision from which the Great Powers had exempted them- 
selves. The discrimination was resisted as a greater infringement 
of the precious principle of sovereignty than any provisions in 
the guarantees themselves. So at least it was urged in Paris. 
The small States averred that they would willingly have accepted 
general regulations applying equally to every country. 
The desire for a universal pledge still finds expression in some 
quarters after six years’ experience of the present system. It 
Desire for Was brought up again by the Lithuanians at 
general pledge. Geneva last year, in the form of a proposal for a 
general Convention. As such it was squashed by strong argu- 
ments from the British and French Delegations, and withdrawn. 
Clearly the time is not ripe. 
The Treaties of 1919 did not extend over the full list of States 
who have now submitted themselves to League supervision of 
Signatory Minority rights. The Baltic States, whose exist- 
States. ence had not been recognised at the date of the 
Paris Conference, came in later with Declarations which satisfied 
the League Council as having the same binding force as the 
Treaties. I will just run through the list of countries where the 
League is directly concerned with Minorities. 


Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Roumania, Jugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Albania, Estonia, 
Finland, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


In practice, therefore, it includes all Europe from the Baltic 
to the A2gean, eastward of Germany and Switzerland, westward 
of Russia. 

So much for the aims of the Treaties. It is time to look at 
the way in which the Council of the League has carried them out. 

It is important to notice that the Treaties contained no 
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provisions at all about the machinery to be set up for making 
Procedure; ‘tHe guarantees effective. Here the Council has a 
Not laid down perfectly free hand. The point is important 
by Treaties. because it permits the procedure to be much 
more elastic, much more adaptable to developments of the 
Minority problem than if it had been prescribed by the Treaties. 

It permits it to be. The question is—is it ? 

I think criticism of procedure is much more likely to be 
fruitful, much more likely to be valuable than criticism of the 
Treaties, especially in this case. It is a very serious thing to 
suggest revision of any of the Peace Treaties at present, even 
though this particular Minorities group of them contain clauses 
providing for their own revision by the League Council. But 
procedure is in a different category altogether. It can be, and 
should be, discussed on its own merits and judged simply by 
its results. 

As I have just said, the Treaties trouble themselves not at all 
about the means whereby their provisions should be applied. 
A Council sitting in Switzerland for about a week once every 
three months or so, with an enormous Agenda to work through ; 
Minorities spread everywhere to eastward of them, Minorities 
of every class, creed, race, civilisation, language, tradition, 
represented in that seething pot of human passions that we can 
best describe as East Central Europe—that was the situation as 
the Paris Conference left it. Under these circumstances the gulf 
between the gods on Olympus and the human race was a mere 
step compared with the gulf between Geneva and Lemberg or 
Temesvar. 

Obviously the erection of ladders of communication was the 
immediate, the paramount, necessity—trustworthy communi- 

Need for Cations, easy to find at the Minorities’ end. 

contacts. These are the more imperatively called for because 
they must all inevitably narrow into a bottle-neck at the Geneva 
end, owing to that clause in the Treaties which ultimately only 
allows the voice of a Minority to reach the full Council on the 
initiative of a Council Member. 

So let us examine, first and foremost, the arrangements for 
making contacts. We find the Council relying for all its official 

Secretariat’s information, all its expert advice, on one channel 
functions. and only one—the Minorities Section of the League 
Secretariat. This Department of the League’s civil service is 
not only charged with collecting facts about the fulfilment of the 
Treaties, not only charged with collecting facts about the fulfil- 
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ment of the duties of the Minorities towards the States, not only 
charged with assisting the Council to study complaints, but is also 
(except in one or two particular localities) the sole agent of the 
Council for investigating conditions on the spot. I think we 
must all agree that these are not easy duties for civil servants 
to carry out unaided. We know that the League Secretariat has 
in six years built up a reputation for itself that can bear com- 
parison with any tradition of fine public service in the world. 
But some of the very qualities on which that reputation is founded 
—tact, self-effacement, discretion in expressing opinions publicly 
—preclude others which the Council ought to find equally available 
among its assistants in this Minority business. The personnel 
of the Minorities Section has, as is well known, done wonders 
in promoting private settlements of Minority grievances. But 
the whole Department consists of no more than fifteen persons, 
including typists and clerks. Seven-leagued boots for every 
member of the staff would not suffice for the personal visiting 
alone. And even if it would, the fact of their being the sole 
advisory body to the Council would still throw the onus for 
outspoken criticism entirely upon the Council itself. 

It is very doubtful whether the Council ought to be expected 
to take the whole of this disagreeable task upon itself. The 

Council’s Council collectively and its Members individually, 

réle. are continually dealing with matters of high 
politics, and in high politics it is seldom that any problem can 
be isolated for action or consideration. Be that as it may, the 
inclination of the Council to tread delicately over the thorny 
ground of the Treaties has hitherto been very marked. 

It may become less so however in the near future. The entry 
of Germany into the Council may change the atmosphere con- 
siderably, for better or for worse. We must remember that up 
to the present no State that has been dispossessed of a large 
number of its nationals has had a seat at that table. 

Now as to the means of access that Minorities have to the 
Secretariat, and through it to the Council. So far as written 

Means ot Petitions can satisfy their needs the approach 

access for is, theoretically at any rate, very easy, up to a 

Minorities. : 
certain stage. 
Petitions must be sent to the Secretary-General of the League. 
They need not necessarily come from spokesmen for a Minority 
Procedure for Within the country concerned. The only necessary 
petitions. conditions are that they should not be anonymous, 
or violently expressed, and that they confine themselves to matters 
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within the scope of the Treaties. If they fulfil these regulations 
the Secretary-General sends them to the Government concerned 
for observations, and after that he forwards the whole dossier 
to the Members of the Council for their information. But the 
Council is not yet seized of the question. The petition may still 
lapse unless a Member of the Council takes it up. 

The next stage begins by the President of the Council forming 

Committee 2 small Committee, consisting of himself and two 
of Three. other Council Members, to examine the petition. 

This is the body known as “ the Committee of Three.” As 
a good deal of criticism levelled at the procedure has centred 
round it, and as the fate of petitions has been lately virtually in 
its hands, we ought to look at it attentively. Observe that it 
consists of Council Members, and must therefore share every 
qualification or disqualification of Council Members as such, for 
adjudicating complaints against Governments. Moreover, it 
cannot add any fresh view-point to those which the Council and 
Secretariat between them can supply. 

As regards its personnel, the choice is necessarily restricted. 
The Council has till now consisted of ten men at the most—now 
with Germany there will be eleven. From these, however, must 
be subtracted delegates of States directly concerned with the 
Minority whose case is being considered, and of States bordering 
the country where the Minority lives. Such Members may not 
serve on the Committee of Three. Thus personal interest is 
pretty well eliminated. So also is personal knowledge of 
circumstances. 

We must remember, however, that the initiative of bringing 
a case to the Council’s notice is not limited to the Committee of 
Three. Every Council Member has it. Here again we may find 
that Germany may exercise it more freely than has hitherto 
been done. 

Therefore the future may modify the existing position with 
regard to publicity for petitions, which is the next peint of 
importance in the procedure. 

As things stand to-day no petition can be certain of getting 
general official publicity unless and until the Council takes it up. 
I am not speaking only of publicity for the text 
of a petition, I refer to publicity for the fact 
that it has been sent in at all. 

From 1920 to 1923 the case was otherwise. Then the docu- 
ments circulated to the Council were sent automatically to all 
Governments of League Member States. In 1923, however, the 


Publicity. 
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Council, at the instance of the Polish and Czechoslovak Govern- 
ments, restricted automatic circulation of petitions and observa- 
tions from the State concerned to Council Members only. The 
League Assembly modified this ruling so far as to allow any 
League Member to get these papers upon request. 

We must note, therefore, that the Council’s procedure has 
developed in the direction of a decreasing publicity for Minority 
communications. The change has been made in the light of 
experience and I am not now discussing its pros or its cons, 
though I hope subsequent speakers may do so, for this point of 
publicity is psychologically of immense importance. But I have 
perhaps dwelt too long on procedure, and I shall go on now to 
say something about the actual cases dealt with under it. 

Something—but not much. I hope you will not be dis- 
appointed by my devoting more of my paper to the League’s 
methods of dealing with Minorities than to 
concrete cases that have been dealt with, or even 
to the local conditions in the various countries. There are 

people in this room who can speak on these points with infinitely 
" greater knowledge than I possess. I hope they will fill up gaps 
as soon as I sit down. I shall only give the barest outline of 
what has been done. 

Let us look first at the action taken by the Council on petitions. 
In the period between 1920 and 1925 less than a dozen have been 
Small numbers @ctually taken up. The publicity procedure which 

of cases. J have described prevents me from ascertaining 
the proportion these bear to the number sent in. I will, however, 
quote from an official pamphlet on Minorities issued by the 
League’s Information Section in 1923, which says : 


Cases. 


“In most cases it has not been found necessary by a Member 
of the Council, in consideration of the observations presented by 
the interested Government, to call the attention of the Council 
to the question.” 


From that we may take it that only a small proportion of cases 
examined by the Committee of Three have filtered through. 
The first two of these came from German Minorities in Poland 
in 1921. There was a question of the right of the Polish Govern- 
Germans in Ment to expel certain German settlers from their 
Poland. farms, and another concerning the nationality of 
some of these settlers. Both questions turned partly on inter- 
pretation of Treaties, and in both cases the League Council 
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turned to the Permanent Court of International Justice for an 
advisory opinion. In both cases the Court upheld the contention 
of the Minority, and the League Council, thus advised on the 
legal points, negotiated arrangements with the Polish Government 
for safeguarding the German rights. 

One may describe these as the show cases of real grievances 
peacefully redressed. 

Also in 1922 we find questions connected with German schools 
in Upper Silesia considered by the Council and settled through 

Germans in its agency by agreement between the Germans 

Silesia. and the Poles. 

It was in the same year, 1922, that the Council first considered 
a petition concerning the limit set by the Hungarian Government 

Numerus 0n the admission of Jews to Universities, through 

Clausus. operation of the -Numerus Clausus law. The 
negotiations about this case were very protracted. It was only 
in December last that the Council arrived at any conclusion on 
the question as put, which was, “ Is Numerus Clausus law com- 
patible with the Treaty provisions of equal treatment for all 
citizens?” 

To that the Council gave no answer, for the Hungarian Govern- 
ment in the interval announced its intention of amending the law. 
It was decided to await that amendment, promised for the near 
future, and meanwhile to take no action, nor utter any opinion 
on the legal aspect. 

The case has much more than a local interest, for the check 
on the numbers of Jews admitted to places of higher education 
that operates through the Numerus Clausus regulations is not 
confined to Hungary. It is interesting too from the fact that the 
petition was brought before the League by an organisation outside 
Hungary itself, the Joint Foreign Committee of the Anglo- Jewish 
Association and the Alliance Israélite. 

I hope that before this discussion closes we may hear some- 
thing about the principles on which this justly respected body 
exercises vigilance on behalf of Minorities in which it is interested. 
Unfortunately we have not a large enough number of petitions 
on record to show whether there is a marked or a growing tendency 
among Minorities to entrust their cause to agencies beyond the 
frontiers. Still less can one gauge what the ultimate results of 
that policy might be for good or for evil. 

Jewish problems, and the handling of them, cannot safely 
be used as analogies for the cases where nationality difficulties 
alone are involved. In my list of the six or seven petitions that 
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have been before the Council there is one of the latter kind 
Poles in concerning a Polish Minority in Lithuania that 
Lithuania. came from sympathisers over the border. It 
came from an organisation quartered at Vilna, called “ The 
Polish Exiles from Lithuania,’ and concerned the Lithuanian 
land laws. 

Agrarian legislation does not come under the Treaties unless 
some discrimination against a Minority can be proved to exist in 
the law or in the working of the law. This, 
incidentally, has caused much. bitterness amongst 
the Minorities. In Czechoslovakia, for instance, the break-up 
of big estates does undoubtedly hit the great German and 
Hungarian landowners almost exclusively, although it is equally 
true to say that it is theoretically applicable to all citizens. 

One cannot wish to give the League power to touch questions 
as manifestly domestic as land laws, even if the Treaties allowed 
it. But the helplessness of the Council in this matter is often 
misunderstood and misrepresented. In the particular Polish 
petition I speak of, and in another brought forward by the 
‘Magyar Minority in Transylvania, there was enough prima facie 
evidence of unfair discrimination to bring the cases to the notice 
of the Council. In both cases the Council criticised the State’s 
action. In both cases the State has given assurances of its 
intention to redress the grievances. 

In the Transylvanian case the Roumanian Government, 
while denying obligation, offered an indemnity to expropriated 
persons as an act of grace, which the Council endorsed as satis- 
factory. The Minority, of course, had no say in fixing the 
indemnity. ° 

Only one more observation on these petitions. With hardly 
an exception they emanate from strong, well-organised Minorities 
—German, Jewish, Magyar. One listens for the complaints of 
the feebler races and hears—nothing. Either their voices have 
not been raised or they have not come through. 

This brings my survey of petitions to an end. 

It is very difficult to make constructive criticisms. The 
more we pry into the foundations of European relationships in 
the seventh year of the Peace, the more chary we 
become of suggesting changes that might stir up 
passions and suspicions that may be cooling down. 

Therefore every suggestion for strengthening the application 
of the League’s guarantee ought to be judged first and last by 
the test of whether it will command the goodwill of the parties 


Land laws. 


Suggestions. 
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concerned. It is better—at present I am sure it is better—to 
use a defective procedure drawn up by agreement than a completer 
one to which Governments have submitted under pressure.’ But 
just because that is so, it is necessary to be alive to defects, and 
prepared to try to remove them. It is open to question whether 

Criticism ot the League Council has been particularly alert in 

Council. this direction. I can, for instance, remember no 
occasion on which it has adopted suggestions for reforms or changes 
in its own procedure which have been put forward by Govern- 
ments specially interested in Minority protection. There have 
been several such proposals. The latest were a series put forward 
by Hungary, which included a desire which seems to be gaining 
strength among Minorities, that all disputes involving legal 
points should be automatically sent to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, instead of leaving it to the Council’s discre- 
tion to send them there, as at present. A report made by the 
Brazilian Council Member was adverse to this and to the other 
Hungarian suggestions. It explained their impracticability with 
great wealth of argument, and observed that all that was really 
required was that Governments and Minorities should fulfil their 
reciprocal duties. This report was adopted with approval by 
the Council. 

In fact the only changes in procedure which have been 
favourably accepted have been those that diminished publicity, 
and were put up by States who have few of their own nationals 
under foreign rule. One cannot be surprised if this Olympian 
behaviour is sometimes irritating to those Minorities who are 
enough in touch with Geneva to perceive it, and to Governments 
outside the Council who are anxious about the welfare of 
populations they have lost. 

Everyone who is in touch with Minority opinion, either 
through personal knowledge or through their newspapers, must 

Minority be aware that irritation is a mild word to use for 

feelings. expressions of emotion that range from the wailings 
of traditionally subject races, to the gnashing of teeth of the 
traditionally dominant. Subtract as much as you like for eye- 
wash, and some more for unreasonableness, and enough will 
remain to make one anxious whether the legitimate safety-valves 
are as open as they can possibly be in present circumstances. 

Take this point about publicity for petitions, for instance. 
We can appreciate the reasons why Governments dislike accusa- 
tions of their administration being trumpeted all over the world. 
Accusations may be false, but they stick in memory as refutations 
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never do. Disraeli once said, ‘ Calumny once circulated is more 
or less for ever current.’”’ Moreover, advertisement of grievances 
may easily obstruct negotiations for redress. All this is true. 
Nevertheless Minorities should have no excuse for declaring that 
their appeals echo in a void. 

A sounding-board could, I believe, be provided through the 
medium of the Report on the work of the Council presented 

Suggestions annually by the Secretary-General to the Assembly 

for publicity. of the League. This only deals with results. 
Therefore at present no reference is made in it to Minority 
petitions that do not get through the Committee of Three. This 
practice might be altered to make it include a list of all petitions 
examined by the Committee of Three, the lists, however, disclosing 
nothing more than the subject of the petition, the country it 
came from, and the fact that negotiations were or were not in 
progress about it. We should thus collect a really informative 
record of the pressure of Minority questions in different places 
and at different dates. Moreover, as the debate in the Assembly 
on the Secretary-General’s Report is not unlike the debate in our 
‘Parliament on the King’s Speech, this plan would allow a freedom of 
discussion of Minority matters to the Assembly which it does not 
at present possess. I know this would have its risks, but it should 
be possible to rule out of order debate on the merits of particular 
cases, and, thus safeguarded, a ventilation of general currents 
of opinion in a League atmosphere would do a good deal to 
counteract irresponsible and malicious propaganda. 

I believe these proposals for wider publicity are not outside 
the realm of immediately practical politics. Therefore I put 
them first. 

But they do not quite touch the weakest spot in the Council’s 
procedure. Here we come back again to channels of communica- 

Suggestions tion—human contacts—direct links between 

for contact. puyarantors and guaranteed. These—the only 
thing needful—are the least adequately supplied. How can 
they be provided? How can the Council make the ignorant and 
illiterate masses believe in its existence, or understand its 
functions? How can it impress the conditions of their lives 
upon its own cultured imagination? It is indeed a far cry from 
the Pripet Marshes to Geneva. 

If one considered only the limitations of time, space and the 
Treaties, one might despair of answering the question. But it so 
happens that a very similar question has been partially solved 
already by the League. The Council discharges its responsibility 
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for the welfare of native races in Mandated Territories with the 
help of a Permanent Commission which reports to it, but is 
entirely independent of it. The Members of this Mandates 
Commission are not Government representatives, but people 
chosen for their knowledge and qualifications. For instance, 
Sir Frederic Lugard is the present British Member. 

It holds its sittings at stated intervals and can have extra- 
ordinary meetings when a crisis requires. It is an extremely 
efficient body, and seems to be gaining in the esteem of the natives 
and of the Mandatory Powers alike. 

I shall not describe its working in detail, because some of its 
methods could not be used under the Minority Treaties. But 
some sort of counterpart of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
would probably be the best way to develop the efficiency of the 
League’s Minority guarantee. I think the adaptations could 
easily be worked out, provided the signatories of the Treaties 
were willing to co-operate. 

At present they are not. Therefore I fear this solution is 
some way off. There is significance in the history of some 
abortive attempts that have been made to establish local Com- 
missions, and to get the principle of such Commissions accepted. 
I have purposely not dwelt on these, because I hope Professor 
Murray, who was personally concerned with them, will tell us 
about them himself. 

And now I have done. I am afraid this has been a very arid 
attempt to deal with a topic which is nothing if we cannot feel 
it as human, and vibrating with human feelings. I do not know 
whether the instincts that we are trying to combat by treaties 
and guarantees will ever be subdued. They are rooted in the 
ages. The psychology of the whole problem of Minorities was 
summed up by Haman the Chamberlain long ago to King 
Ahasuerus when he said : 


“There is a certain people scattered abroad and dispersed 
among thy people in all the provinces of thy kingdom, and their 
laws are diverse from all people, neither keep they the king’s 
laws, therefore it is not for the king’s profit to suffer them.” 


We have it all in that one word therefore. Thereis more food 
for reflection in that brief statement than in all the Reports of 
the Council put together. 

BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 
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Summary of the Discussion following the above address : 


Mrs. SWANWICK agreed with the lecturer in advocating a per- 
manent commission. She had been impressed by the waste of capacity 
involved in the fact that millions of people were living under a griev- 
ance. It was, indeed, difficult to meet the representatives of oppressed 
Minorities at Geneva. The absence of power effectively to help them 
made even the most humane dread conversing with them and they 
were converted into international bores. It was therefore important 
to create a body whose business it would be to listen to them and to 
take action upon cause shown. The commission should be a bond 
between the Minority and its Government. Fears that its inter- 
ference would be resented would probably prove as ill-grounded as 
the similar fears entertained with regard to factory inspectors, espe- 
cially women inspectors, whose success encouraged her to put in a 
word for women members on such a commission. Mrs. Swanwick 
urged also the great need for caution and tact. The discrimination 
between nations involved in the Minority Treaties was a natural cause 
of heart-burnings, and should be remedied by universalising these 
provisions. Such a step might be a means of implementing Article XIX 
of the Covenant (Revision of Treaties). The importance of publicity 
was evident to anyone who saw the anxiety of all Members of the 
Assembly to stand well in the opinion of the League. 

Mr. Lucien Wotr was inclined to dissent from Mrs. Dugdale’s 
criticisms. As to publicity, he saw little use in a mere list of petitions, 
and it was impossible to go further, as the petitions were necessarily 
ex parte statements, The place which it was proposed to fill with 
local inquiry agencies could, he thought, be better filled by outside 
organisations such as the Joint Foreign Committee to which he 
belonged. The Minorities Treaties had already done much good. 
They gave to Minorities equal rights, and secured for them the right 
of electing and of being elected. The Treaties were not to be judged 
by counting petitions; one must remember that they acted in 
terrorem, and prevented much oppression which occurred and which 
would otherwise still occur. 

Mr. Ertk CoLBan (Head of the Minorities Section of the League 
of Nations) thought that great progress had already been made by 
cautious methods. He gave a brief outline of how the present pro- 
cedure had developed and underlined the importance of the work of 
the Minorities Committees of the Council. The majority of the 
questions raised by petitions did not go before the full Council, but 
were dealt with by these Committees. 

Dealing with Mrs. Dugdale’s suggestions for an improved procedure, 
Mr. Colban pointed out that it was not easy to establish a list of 
petitions for publication. Some petitions dealt with small private 
grievances, while others treated big questions put forward by repre- 
sentative persons or organisations. The main problem was to convince 
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the Minorities that something was being done where justified com- 
plaints existed. This problem was still unsolved, and probably no 
general formula would solve it. As to the proposed permanent 
commission, he failed to see how it would be better than the present 
system. If the intention was that such a commission should have 
power to take action on its own initiative, that action would not be 
within the design of the Treaties. If the commission were only to 
give advice and information when called upon to do so by the Council 
or its Committees, it would achieve no more than the present Minorities 
Section was supposed to do. The Council had been more daring than 
otherwise. The League had certainly been less blind to the capital 
importance of the Minorities problem than the political world in 
general. One thing was needed; that Council members should take 
their responsibilities in this field very seriously, remembering that the 
solution of Minority problems eased frontier problems, and greatly 
contributed towards the consolidation of peace in Europe. 

PROFESSOR GILBERT MurRRAY found himself in general agreement 
with the lecturer. The worst point was that while strong, well- 
organised Minorities were attended to, the weakest and most oppressed 
were not. There was a real difficulty in securing the attention of the 
Great Powers on the Council, who had, or thought they had, often 
more vital matters at stake, and were unwilling to offend the country 
concerned. But grievances could, in fact, never be remedied if the 
Government in fault was offended, the only method was persuasion. 
In the matter of procedure, Professor Murray believed : (1) in develop- 
ing the solution of these questions in the Minorities Section by informal 
communications without appealing to the Council. The only dis- 
advantage of this was that the aggrieved Minority did not know that 
anything had been done. (z) In taking steps to make the treatment 
of Minorities imposed by the Treaties of universal application. The 
Assembly had already expressed unanimously a hope that the Great 
Powers would behave as if bound by these Treaties. This expression 
of opinion might help in the Italian Tyrol question. (3) There should 
be no delay in referring legal questions to the Permanent Court. 
(4) He believed most in resident commissions, such as they had failed 
to obtain in 1924, but were now in part obtaining in the case of Greece 
and Bulgaria. 

Mr. NoEL Buxton gave examples from his experience of the 
kind of oppressive treatment to which Minorities were subjected. 
This kind of thing was really caused by the fear of war. The radical 
cure, therefore, depended on appeasing the fervent animosities pre- 
vailing and was therefore connected with the cause of peace in general. 

Mr. ARNOLD TOYNBEE, comparing what had happened as between 
Greece and Turkey with the European situation, saw reason to view 
the latter with more optimism. In the former case, prolongation of 
hostilities had led to such mutual fear and exasperation that exchange 
of Minorities had appeared to the parties the only remedy. The clear 
and overwhelming military decision in Europe had here been a benefit. 
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The speaker emphasised the interdependence of the questions of stable 
frontiers and well-treated and contented Minorities. 

Mr. CHARLES R. BuxTOoN, while recognising the danger of infringing 
governmental susceptibilities with regard to their sovereign rights, 
thought we were in danger of under-rating the importance of the other 
side—the dangers of war arising from Minority grievances. We 
might have to risk making ourselves disagreeable to Governments. 
The one cheering thing in the discussion had been Mr. Colban’s 
statement that Governments were growing less resentful of what they 
would, at an earlier stage, have considered to have been “ interference.” 

Mr. Witson Harris observed that there had so far been no discus- 
sion of the fundamental question, ‘“‘ Ought Minorities to be protected? ”’ 
Mr. Newton Rowell of Canada had pointed out at the First Assembly 
that the policies in Europe and across the Atlantic were different. 
Americans and Canadians aimed at assimilation; Europeans appar- 
ently at permanent differentiation. We ought at any rate to know at 
what solution we were aiming. His own mind oscillated between the 
ideas of building up a cohesive State and of preserving racial charac- 
teristics uncontaminated. 

Mrs. EDMUND GARRETT thought that too much stress had been 
laid on the importance of tact and delicacy, illustrating her point by 
the conduct which Greece had been permitted to pursue towards the 
Bulgarian Minorities. 

Mrs. DUGDALE, in reply, thought that Mr. Wolf might perhaps 
favour her proposed commission more if he did not belong to that 
efficient body, the Joint Foreign Committee, which had done so much 
for the Jews. To Mr. Colban she would say that the use of the official 
publicity she proposed was to stop the unofficial and irresponsible 
publicity to which he had alluded. No speech had shaken her opinion 
that improved methods of communication were the all-important thing. 

THE CHAIRMAN (PROFESSOR P. J. NOEL BAKER) agreed with those 
who contended that much had been done and with those who urged 
that much remained to do. There was no general answer to Mr. 
Wilson Harris’ question; it depended on the Minority. He agreed 
with the lecturer and disagreed with Mr. Colban with regard to the 
machinery proposed. But he agreed with Mr. Colban that no machinery 
would work until the Powers took their responsibilities seriously. 
Above all, this applied to Great Britain. The example of the “ show 
case’ dealing with the Poles and the German settlers convinced him 
that the Powers need not be afraid of acting with firmness. 


The following letter has been received from Mr. Wyndham Bewes, 
who was unable to speak at the meeting : 
DEAR SIR, 
Had it not been for the necessity of catching my train for 
the country, I would have offered some observations at last Tuesday 


night’s meeting on points which had not been fully discussed up to 
the time of my leaving. 
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The International Law Association, of which I am Joint Honorary 
Secretary with Dr. Bellot, has had a committee at work upon the 
subject for a considerable time. Although I am not a member of 
this Committee, I have read its Interim Report, and from this and 
from other sources I have reached some tentative conclusions. 

The Secretary of the Minorities Section at Geneva remarked in 
his speech on the desirability of convincing complainant Minorities 
that their claims were fairly dealt with, although rejected, and won- 
dered how best this could be effected. It seems to me that the League, 
in its earnestness to keep out frivolous and annoying applications, has 
adopted just such ingenious precautions as are suited to convince the 
Minorities that even valid complaints will be entertained with regrets. 
First, the petition is examined by the League Secretary to see that it 
conforms to rules. Then the Minorities Secretariat gets to work and, 
apparently without any appropriate authority, tries to negotiate 
between the State and the Minority, and sometimes succeeds in 
bringing the parties to some sort of terms. This means compromise 
and not justice. Then the Committee of Three gets to work, having 
before it the complaint and any answer the State impugned cares to 
make. This answer is not communicated to the complainants at any 
time and may be accepted at its face value by the Commission, although 
entirely unsifted. On these ex parte statements most complaints seem 
to be rejected, or at any rate pigeon-holed. Even if this does not 
happen, the petition is still in a perilous condition, for it is completely 
ignored unless one Member of the Council chooses to become its 
foster-father. 

At long last the petition in some form may be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, but the legal tssues may 
have been modified* by the political prejudices of the Council, so that 
as little may be made of it as possible. The motto seems to be 
“ surtout point de zéle.’’ No wonder that the spirit of Gallio is gener- 
ally thought to inspire the proceedings. 

The remedy for this unfortunate state of things is not far to seek. 
Make straight the path to justice, 7.e. to the Permanent Court. After 
the petition is seen to conform to the five rules and after the answer 
and reply are lodged, let there be a formal and acknowledged attempt 
at negotiation by the ordinary machinery of the League. If this fails, 
let the petition, being neither frivolous nor vexatious, go forward 
to the Hague Court. I feel sure that the Council would be glad to 
be relieved ! 

Yours very truly, 
WyNDHAM A. BEWES. 


1 On this point see Security against War, p. 512, by Kellor and Hatvany. 











THE MIDDLE EAST 
(Paper read on February 16th, 1926.) 


THE original invitation conveyed to me by the Committee 
of the Institute was to speak informally on Persia and the Persian 
Gulf before a small group. It was only on my return home 
just a month ago that I found I had been set by the Committee 
the task of speaking on the Middle East. There is much that 
can usefully be said, but there is more, especially regarding 
Syria and Turkey, that is best left unsaid. To quote Ecclesi- 
asticus, ‘‘ Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, but not so 
many as have fallen by the tongue.” I have not the requisite 
knowledge to attempt to review the position generally of the 
Middle East to-day, nor could I in any case attempt it within 
the time at our disposal to-night. 


I will confine myself to a brief survey of current affairs in 
Arabia, Palestine and Syria in the hope rather of stimulating 
discussion and eliciting the views of others than of offering you 
any fresh views or personal experiences. 

Arabia proper was the subject of a paper of unusual interest 
and value from Dr. Hogarth a year ago, which is fresh in your 
minds. Since then Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, the Sultan of Najd, 
has added the Hijaz to his dominions and has succeeded the 
Hashimite Dynasty as King of the Hijaz. 

By the Treaty of Versailles the Hijaz was constituted an 
independent State, entitled as such on ratification of the Treaty 
to membership of the League of Nations. There are obviously 
serious objections to the inclusion within the League of small 
and weak States, who, by reason of the smallness of their popula- 
tion or of their geographical or economic situations, are unable 
to contribute adequately to the prestige of that body, and thus 
tend to become satellites of other Powers or the object of inter- 
national intrigue. Nevertheless it is to be hoped that Ibn Saud 
will not be long in sending to Geneva a plenipotentiary, who will 
be received in due course there as a representative of the only 
surviving independent State which is organised on a frankly 
Islamic basis. By our Treaty with him of December 28th, 1915, 
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we assumed control of his foreign relations outside Arabia: we 
are thus in a position to exercise a decisive influence over him in 
this matter. 

The presence at Geneva of a representative of Central Arabia 
and the Hijaz would stimulate the ambition of Arabs in Iraq 
and Syria to a like privilege, which would be all to the good. 
It may be objected that so long as legal slavery exists in Central 
Arabia and the Hijaz, admission to the League could not properly 
be conceded; but I do not think that such an objection is well 
founded. Domestic slavery in Islamic countries is a very different 
thing from the commercialised slavery which disgraced Christen- 
dom in the early days of the last century. The obligations of an 
employer in England under modern legislation towards his 
employees are light compared with those of a Moslem to his 
slaves under Koranic law, and the average slave in Moslem 
countries generally enjoys a security and a domestic felicity which 
would be the envy of many wage-earners in Whitechapel. I do 
not of course refer here to the revolting traffic in young children 
in the Hijaz, which I do not doubt Ibn Saud and all decent 
Moslems would gladly see suppressed. 

I share the doubts expressed by Dr. Hogarth last year as to 
the permanence of Ibn Saud’s rule, but that it is in the interests 
of the inhabitants of the Middle East that it should be permanent 
I have no doubt, and I believe that, if wisely handled and 
encouraged to take its place in the League, the kingdom of Central 
Arabia may yet be stabilised, to the great benefit of the Arab- 
speaking world. 

As regards Palestine and Trans-Jordan, I am not a Zionist, 
nor a believer in Zionism, but I believe in fulfilling our pledges 
and our solemn obligations, and I am happy to record my con- 
viction that, broadly speaking, the policy now being followed in 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan is the best possible in the circum- 
stances; and as a very recent visitor to Palestine I should like to 
bear testimony to the remarkable change in Arab opinion in 
Palestine since Lord Plumer assumed office. That Lord Balfour’s 
visit was a mistake there can, I think, be no doubt, but it is 
easy to be wise after the event. It aroused the bitterest feelings 
in Palestine, none the less genuine or deep-seated because respect 
for Lord Balfour as their guest and the guest of their Government 
prevented the Arabs from giving open expression to their sen- 
timents. This unfortunate episode has been lived down, and 
there is increasing tendency to co-operate with the Government. 
This we have to ascribe primarily to the personality of Lord 
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Plumer, but also to the very general belief that his appointment 
was an indication that the British Government did not propose 
actively to press a definite Zionist policy upon the Arabs. 

Turning to Syria—it was described by Dr. Hogarth in his 
work The Nearer East as: 


“a singularly chaotic region, where the governing Turk is out of 
sympathy with all the governed, and has much to do to keep 
one sub-group from the throat of another.” 


This is as true now as when it was written, twenty years ago, 
and we in this country shall be well advised if we refrain from 
sitting in judgment on recent French action there. The record 
of France in North Africa compares favourably with ours else- 
where, and there is no room for doubt that they recognise that 
grave mistakes have been made, and that they are earnestly 
seeking to mend their ways. 

I would, however, draw attention to certain points which 
arise from the Syrian revolt. Bitterly as the French Mandate 
is, and always has been, resented by the majority in Syria, the 
feeling there to-day is not pro-Turkish; sorely as the malcontents 
in Syria must have been tried, they have been saved that crown- 
ing folly and due credit should be given to Turkey for having 
resisted the temptation of fishing in troubled waters, though no 
doubt individuals on either side have followed a different policy. 

Secondly, throughout the past six years, as during the War, 
there never has been any real co-operation between the different 
peoples of Arabia; during the War their risings against the 
Turks were ineffectual and sporadic, except where elaborately 
organised by us. Since the War there has been the same absence 
of unity. When Syria revolted, Iraq made no move. When 
Iraq rose in arms, Syria failed to follow suit. When Trans- 
Jordan became the scene of conflict, the Arabs across the border 
did nothing—and so throughout the Peninsula. It has been the 
same since the seventh century, and we may legitimately deduce 
from these facts that a politically united Arabia is not a possibility 
during this generation nor the next, and that pan-Islamic views— 
whatever they may be—are no longer a political force to be 
reckoned with, if indeed they ever were. 

As to the Druse, their history is a record of ceaseless conflict 
with authority—of devastating internecine warfare—culminating 
in the famous Damascus Massacre of 1860. There have been 
frequent rebellions since—due in each case to several attempts 
on the part of the Central Government to bring the Hauran 
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within the orbit of organised Government. All such attempts 
have been unsuccessful, and I have no doubt that the eventual 
solution of the present impasse will be on the lines of former 
Turkish compromises, viz. to leave the people to themselves, 
maintaining only a small body of regular troops, and to enlist 
Druse policy for service in Jebel Druz itself. 

In this connection I should like to refer to suggestions that 
have been made in various quarters that the proper remedy for 
the present state of affairs in Syria is the installation by the 
French of one of King Husain’s sons as King of Syria under 
the French Mandate. Superficially the idea is attractive, for 
King Faisal might have made good in Syria had French policy 
permitted him to do so. It would, however, in my opinion, 
be a great mistake to contemplate anything of this sort now. 
Any attempt to rehabilitate the fortunes of the Hashimite 
Dynasty would be bitterly resented by Ibn Saud, whose recent 
occupation of the Hijaz was motived less by general considera- 
tions of policy than by a firm determination to eliminate this 
Dynasty from Arabia. Ibn Saud tolerates King Faisal in Meso- 
potamia owing to the existence of a British Mandate there, 
but it may be taken for granted that he would actively resent 
the installation of any member of the family in Syria. We 
should, moreover, be faced with the certainty of further trouble 
in Trans-Jordan and perhaps in Palestine, nor is there any 
reason to think that the people of Syria would now willingly 
accept a Muhammadan ruler. The Christian population in 
Syria are a powerful and wealthy minority, and they would regard 
such a step as retrograde, as indeed it almost certainly would be. 

My own impression is that the French can only hope to 
restore goodwill and to maintain the Mandate in the long run 
by taking drastic action to make Syrian currency independent 
of the franc, and I have some authority for saying that the 
widespread hostility to France in Syria, even amongst Christians 
and in the large towns, is due less to the deficiencies of their 
administration and to the idiosyncrasies of French Colonial 
officials than to resentment at the steady fall in the value of 
the Syrian piastre. Time does not permit of my going into 
details on this subject. It is sufficient to say that, in 1923, the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank handed over its branches in Syria to 
the newly-constituted Banque de Syrie, which issued in lieu of 
the existing Egyptian currency a large quantity of paper money 
based upon the franc at the rate of twenty francs to the Syrian 
pound, At that time the franc stood at about sixty. It has 
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since fallen to one hundred and twenty, and the Syrian piastre 
has necessarily followed the franc downward, not because there 
is anything in the economic state of the country to justify this 
collapse, but because it is tied to the franc. Egyptian currency 
notes have been demonetised, but are freely accepted in the 
bazaar; gold and silver have disappeared in accordance with 
the well-known law that inferior currency always displaces good 
coin. The distress consequent on the fall in the value of local 
currency has been acute and widespread, and the fact that it 
was caused solely by the action of the French Government, in 
linking the Syrian piastre with the franc raises the whole question 
of the duty of the Mandatory Powers in relation to the currency 
of Mandated Territories, a subject which, in my humble opinion, 
the League of Nations would do well to make the subject of 
special inquiry. 


Of Iraq it is necessary for me to say but little. Mr. Bour- 
dillon’s paper on the subject in October, 1924, dealt fully and 
fairly with the situation then existing. As a very recent visitor 
to, and an old resident in Baghdad, I should like to bear testi- 
mony to the remarkable success of King Faisal in uniting the 
people of the country; he has done more to make the form of 
Constitutional Government acceptable alike to tribesmen and 
townspeople than I should have thought possible, and I am 
glad to bear witness to the remarkable change that has come 
over public opinion in Iraq, asin Palestine. In Iraq the imminent 
Turkish menace on the one hand, and the masterly defence of 
Anglo-Iraq interests by our Right Honourable Chairman?! on 
the other, has served to bring home to all and sundry the realities 
of the position as nothing else could have done: Iraq has a 
long furrow to plough before she can aspire to membership of 
the League; for, unlike Central Arabia and the Hijaz, her 
geographical position makes the maintenance of a standing 
army for external defence a necessity, and an expensive one, 
and without foreign assistance in this respect she cannot for some 
time stand alone; agriculture and especially dates in the Basra 
vilayet, not oil, will in the long run be her salvation, assisted 
by irrigation and the completion of the railway to Mosul and 
perhaps beyond. 

I am convinced that the time is approaching when the 
British Government should seriously consider floating a substantial 
loan to Iraq, solely for development purposes, or, alternatively, 

1 The Right Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 
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that the Iraq Government should in their own interests offer 
such terms as will attract foreign capital to irrigation projects— 
no easy task. That the money so spent under the excellent 
expert advice already at their disposal would be remunerative 
I have not the least doubt. That it would be difficult to grant 
concessions to foreign capitalists on such terms as would induce 
them to undertake such projects as a private venture I am 
equally certain, and I feel also that it would probably be 
inexpedient. The leasing of large areas on special terms to 
foreign syndicates for agricultural purposes is foreign both to 
local polity and local traditions; the Arab is a passionate indi- 
vidualist—an inveterate believer in tribal freehold—with a 
corporate memory that goes back to the sixteenth century, and 
it is on this solid basis, which is of enormous antiquity (witness 
the title-deeds found in immense numbers in Kish and Babylon), 
that the modern State must build if it is to endure. 

Of the Mosul Frontier I have little to say—and nothing that 
is new. As British Commissioner of the Turko-Persian Frontier 
in 1914, and subsequently as Acting Civil Commissioner, I saw 
a good deal of that region. The Brussels line is not a good line, 
but it can be made to do service for a frontier. I very deeply 
regret that the valleys occupied by the Assyrian nation should 
have been excluded by the Commission and by the League of 
Nations from Iraq; making all allowances for the difficult task 
allotted to the Commission, it is impossible to peruse that portion 
of their report which deals with the Christian tribes without 
feelings of indignation. ‘“‘ There is no doubt,” they say, “ that 
this people rose in armed revolt against its lawful Government 
at the instigation of foreigners and without any provocation on 
the part of the Turkish authorities,” and they recommend that 
the Assyrians should accept the offer made by the Turkish 
Delegate, that they should be allowed to return to their former 
homes. ‘In that case,” they continue, ‘the Assyrians must 
continue to enjoy the same local autonomy as formerly and 
their safety must be guaranteed by a complete amnesty.” The 
best commentary upon the genuineness of this Turkish offer, 
and on the fatuity of the Commission’s recommendation, is to 
be found in the official report to the League upon the recent 
treatment by Turkish soldiers of the Christians of neighbouring 
valleys. Time does not permit of my reading even extracts 
from this report, but it is a record of callous brutality to which 
it would be hard to find a parallel outside the history of the 
Turkish Empire. I should also like to draw attention toa recent 
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speech in the Hungarian Diet by Count Teleki, one of the original 
Commission of Enquiry, complaining that the League has done 
nothing for Hungary’s minorities. The complaint comes ill from 
a man who cared so little for minorities in Turkey. The Assyrians 
deserve well of us. They have had less than justice at our hands. 
They can expect it from no other Government, and care for their 
interests is, in my humble view, one of our major obligations in 
Iraq. In this connection I hope the possibility of organising 
emigration of Assyrians, Chaldeans and Armenians, both from 
Iraq and French Syria to the New World, will be carefully 
examined. These races have emigrated extensively in the past 
to every part of the New World, and have prospered greatly. 
They are good agriculturists, they take kindly to mechanical 
work, and I believe that if settled in large numbers, on a carefully 
thought-out scheme, in British Guiana or elsewhere, they would 
prove good citizens and would add greatly to the world’s wealth. 

As regards the Kurdish districts of Iraq, the League of 
Nations has confirmed the recommendations of its Commission 
that Kurdish should be the official language, that it should be 
‘taught in schools in Kurdish districts and otherwise encouraged, 
and it is obligatory upon the British Government, which has 
accepted the League’s decision, to give effect to this policy. In 
this connection it should be borne in mind that, when we first 
in 1918 succeeded the Turkish Government in the administration 
of the Kurdish districts of Iraq, we were fortunate in having 
available on the spot several officers who already had a thorough 
knowledge of the Kurdish language and were in sympathy with 
the Kurdish people. These officers, the late Major E. B. Soane 
in particular, initiated and followed, with a full official support 
from Baghdad, the policy now insisted on by the League of 
Nations. Simplified Kurdish grammars were prepared by 
Major Soane and published for general use, Kurdish text-books 
were made available for use in the local schools, and Kurdish 
dress and the Kurdish language made obligatory for local officials. 
As a direct result of this policy, I have no doubt, Kurdistan was 
noticeably free from any sort of disturbance during 1920 when 
parts of Iraq were in the throes of a revolution. 

When the Iraq Government took shape in I9g2I and assumed 
the reins of government, an attempt was made to modify, if not 
to reverse, this policy on the ground that it was contrary to the 
interests of the Arab State to encourage sectional nationalism 
within its borders. This policy was attended with unsatisfactory 
results and whatever the reason may be, unlike the rest of Iraq, 
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Kurdistan has never been so peaceful since, as it was before 192r. 
The League of Nations’ decision to which I have referred will 
doubtless be loyally enforced by the Government of Iraq but, in 
order to teach and to talk the Kurdish language on sound lines, 
more than good will is necessary, and I would like to draw 
attention to the importance of the study of the Kurdish language 
by British officials whose duties may take them to Kurdistan. 
The only grammars in English are those of the late Major Soane. 
There is as yet no Kurdish dictionary, but the almost completed 
manuscript of one and of a most valuable philological study of 
the Kurdish language by Major Soane lies in the basement of 
the School of Oriental Studies in Finsbury Circus, awaiting 
completion and publication by expert hands. A decision on the 
part of the British and Iraq Governments jointly to publish this 
dictionary would be the best possible earnest of our intentions 
to give effect to the judgment of the League, and I hope that the 
possibility will be seriously considered by those in authority. 

Before turning from this subject, I feel sure that I am voicing 
the views of everyone in this country and in Iraq who have at 
heart the interests of Great Britain in the Middle East in con- 
gratulating our Right Honourable Chairman on the masterly 
manner in which he has dealt with these thorny problems. 

In conclusion I am constrained to comment briefly upon the 
widespread opposition in certain quarters to the acceptance by 
Great Britain of continued responsibility in Iraq, and, in particular, 
to a memorial which appeared last September over the signa- 
tures of Lord Lamington, Lord Islington, Commander Ken- 
worthy, Mr. Tom Shaw, and others. I looked in vain amongst 
the signatories for the name of anyone who had visited Iraq 
or Turkey in recent years, or who at any time had any responsi- 
bility for policy during or since the War. The point in their 
memorial to the Foreign Office to which I take particular excep- 
tion is their emphasis on the Mosul oil-field, whose safety appears 
to be their principal concern, to the complete exclusion of the 
people of the country and their interests. On reading this 
manifesto the Iraqis might well have said with Byron, ‘‘ Trust 
not for freedom to the Franks, they have a King who buys and 
sells.” The problem of the Mosul frontier is primarily a question 
affecting the interest of the people on either side of that frontier. 
The League of Nations has been constituted in the interests of 
the weaker nations of the world “not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world.”’ 
Article 22 declares the well-being and development of such peoples 
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to form a sacred trust to civilisation, securities for the performance 
of which trust are embodied in the Covenant. To ignore this 
aspect of the Mosul question and to concentrate upon oil-fields 
seems to me unworthy alike of the signatories and of this country 
and is playing directly into the hands of those misguided folk 
in the United States, in Europe, and in this country who regard 
the British Empire as a predatory institution, and the League of 
Nations, to quote a telling and mischievous phrase by the late 
Frank Munsey, “as loaded dice.’ The Company which holds 
the concession for the Mosul oil-fields obtained that concession 
in the first instance from Turkey. This concession has been 
confirmed by the Iraq Government. Had that oil-field, the 
potentialities of which are still unknown, been awarded to 
Turkey the rights of the Turkish Petroleum Company therein 
would have remained unaffected. This public advocacy of 
arrangements to the financial benefit of groups in this country 
and elsewhere, regardless of the interests of the people whose 
homes have been for a decade the sport of armies, suggests to 
the public mind a low standard of public morality, a derogation 
from the lofty standard by which the League of Nations and the 
British Government have alike been guided in all their dealings 
in Mesopotamia. With regard to this memorial and to the mis- 
chievous campaign of misrepresentation on the subject of Iraq 
in certain inexpensive journals in this country I cannot resist 
quoting a-dispatch written by the Duke of Wellington from the 
Peninsula in somewhat similar circumstances in I8II : 


“‘T acknowledge that I was much concerned to find that 
persons, for whom I entertained the highest respect, and whose 
opinions were likely to have great weight in England and through- 
out Europe, had delivered erroneous opinions, as I thought, 
respecting affairs in this country; and I prized their judgments 
so highly, at the same time that I was certain of the error of 
the opinion which they had delivered, that I was induced to 
attribute their conduct to the excess of the spirit of party.” 


You will not, I feel sure, deduce from these observations 
that I do not attach very great importance to an amicable 
arrangement with Turkey—such as was suggested by the League 
of Nations. A settlement is, I believe, possible, but not one 
which involves any compromise on the subject of Mosul: and in 
this connection I should like to point out how seriously British 
interests are handicapped, as it seems to me, by the fact that our 
Ambassador still makes his headquarters at Constantinople and 
not at Angora. 
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Europe and Asia are divided to-day into two camps—the 
United Socialist Soviet Republics on the one hand, the indi- 
vidualistic, democratic States of Europe and Asia on the other : 
any action on our part that will strengthen Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan and China against their northern neighbour is, I 
believe, in the interests alike of the British Empire and of the 
peace of this imperfect world. 

I will now refer briefly to the question of communications 
between the Mediterranean and Iraq, and Iraq and Persia. Mail 
communications between the Mediterranean and Iraq are 
principally maintained at the present moment by the Nairn 
and Eastern Transport Companies, who, for the past three years, 
have maintained with extraordinary enterprise and persistence 
in the face of the greatest difficulties a fast weekly service for 
passengers and mails, thus linking up Damascus and Baghdad 
or, latterly, Jerusalem and Baghdad, more rapidly than any 
railway could do and almost as cheaply and as comfortably. 
Their example has been extensively followed by similar local 
concerns, and last year some seven thousand passengers made 
the trip. If anything could unite Arabia, it is the improve- 
ment of communications on these lines, and I feel very strongly 
that this service is deserving of every possible support—the 
more so at this moment when events in Syria have not only 
deprived these Companies of much of their normal traffic, but 
have forced one of them to use the Jerusalem—Amman route, 
which is not only much worse but has had no work whatever 
done on it by the local authorities in Trans-Jordan. So far 
from giving active support to this organisation, which is in no 
way subsidised by Government except for payments on a very 
modest scale for actual weight of mails carried (which payments 
are recovered in full from the public), the Air Ministry are actually 
competing with it by carrying mails fortnightly by air from 
Baghdad to Cairo at the same rate and connecting with the same 
ship, the only advantage being that the Air Mail closes four hours 
after the Overland Mail; and I noticed in the official report 
on the working of the Air Mail last year that the Air Ministry 
took credit for having carried considerable quantities of mails 
in spite of the competition of the Overland Mail Service. The 
Air Service is, of course, wholly unremunerative, and it seems 
to me a great pity that two British concerns should be com- 
peting with each other for the same stretch of country. I hope 
the possibility will be considered of eliminating this competition 
when the Imperial Airways’ scheme for a Basra-Karachi Air 
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Service finally takes shape. Meanwhile, it seems to me much 
in the interests of Iraq and of the British Government that the 
Air Ministry should cease to carry at a loss mails which can, as 
three years’ experiment has proved, be carried more frequently 
and as reliably by other means. There is a possibility of thus 
saving a large sum, which I respectfully commend to those in 
authority. 


Turning now to Persia, time will only admit of my making a 
brief reference to the very remarkable developments that have 
occurred recently, thanks to the energy and reforming zeal of 
Riza Shah Pehlevi, with the assistance of a large and increasing 
staff of United States citizens. I may say at once that I have 
been deeply impressed with the competence and devotion to 
duty of those citizens of the United States whom I have met 
in official positions in Persia. They are performing a very real 
service in Persia and are deserving of every support. Public 
order has never been better maintained, the country has seldom 
been more united, and trade, whilst not good, appears to be 
improving. 

The proportion of imports to population is high, approxi- 
mately fifteen million pounds sterling, for consumption by a 
population which is variously estimated at between ten and twelve 
millions, or roughly thirty shillings a head—almost four times 
the corresponding figure for British India. Exports, including 
the estimated value of petroleum exported, are esiimaied at 
about seventeen million pounds. The apparent adverse balance 
of two million pounds is more than accounted for by the fact 
that the Anglo-Persian Oil Company spends approximately two 
and a half million pounds per annum in wages and local purchases 
in Persia and pays about three quarters of a million pounds 
a year in the form of royalties to the Persian Government. 
The import trade is for the most part in the hands of Persian 
merchants who are keen business men with good connections 
abroad. The country’s currency has shown great stability, and 
exchange rates remain high and steady. The total external 
debt is in the neighbourhood of four and a half million pounds, 
due almost exclusively to this country. The debt charges are 
by no means onerous—indeed Persia is paying considerably less 
on her loan than many British Colonies and has never at any 
time defaulted. The poverty of the country, and it is poor, 
even in comparison with other Oriental countries, what- 
ever its potentialities may be, must be ascribed largely to an 
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economic, cultural and religious system of great antiquity, which 
is unfavourable to the accumulation of capital. There is ex- 
traordinarily little capital available in Persia, and for many 
centuries there has not been sufficient continuity of Government 
or sufficient security for life or property to justify the wealthier 
classes in embarking on large schemes of capital expenditure, 
and those who have done so have generally repented, partly 
because they lack experience and consequently lose money when 
they endeavour to install modern machinery, and partly because 
there is a general lack of security of tenure, and a wealthy man 
who has sunk a large capital in improving lands, digging canals, 
etc. has always to bear in mind the possibility of the Persian 
Government taking administrative action, the effect of which 
is to deprive him of the enjoyment of the fruits of his labours. 
The eldest son, moreover, has no priority of claim on his father’s 
property, and large estates are, consequently, in a country of large 
families, very apt to be broken up on the owner’s death, whilst 
the expectation of life is considerably shorter in the East than 
the West—in other words, there are fewer old men. Broadly 
speaking, however, the economic position of Persia is probably 
stronger than that of any of its neighbours. There is legitimate 
ground for satisfaction in this situation, both for ourselves and 
for Persia, but here, as elsewhere in Asia, it is necessary to sound 
a note of warning: trade figures taken by themselves, however 
carefully compiled and however critically examined, do not 
necessarily provide a reliable index to the national prosperity of 
agricultural communities. The ultimate test must be the in- 
dividual prosperity of the average peasant, and he would be a 
bold man who would claim that the average peasant in Persia is 
better off in the twentieth century than he was in the nineteenth. 
The development of organised government on Western lines, 
whether in Persia or in Iraq, in Syria, Palestine or in Turkey, 
involves the creation of a relatively highly-paid official class, 
which is liable to increase in numbers very rapidly and to become 
parasitic on the general body of cultivators and manual workers. 
This new middle class, consisting almost entirely of officials and 
aspirant officials, whether military or civil, stands apart from 
the mercantile community on the one hand and from the resident 
landowners, yeomen farmers and cultivators on the other. With 
Western methods and achievements always before their eyes, 
and with European advisers, who naturally tend to reorganise 
and create administrative machinery on Western lines, a tendency 
towards the multiplication of officials is almost irresistible, and 
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the interests of the cultivator are seldom, if ever, studied by this 
official class: each department is bent upon its own needs, and 
the modern official system is far less elastic than the old feudal 
arrangements. Until the beginning of the present century it 
was the landlords or feudal chiefs who paid the taxes, recouping 
themselves liberally in good years and meeting the Government 
demand out of their own pockets in the bad years, and accepting 
responsibility for providing the villagers with seed grain and 
the necessaries of life, if repeated failure of the harvest made 
this necessary. Oriental governments have not yet sufficient 
capital to take the landlords’ place, but modern administrations 
in the East as in the West tend more and more to cust the land- 
Jord from his proper place in the economic system. The land- 
lords were very generally resident for the greater part of the 
year in the villages on their estates: improved means of com- 
munication have tended to tempt the landowning classes into 
the large towns, where they lose touch with their tenantry. 
The local officials are drawn almost exclusively from the large 
. towns in Persia—probably at least half from Tehran and the 
neighbourhood, and the remaining fifty per cent. from about a 
dozen large towns. They are very apt to treat the local peasantry 
as savages or serfs, and their ambition is almost uniformly to 
return as soon as possible to Tehran. 

The restoration of order in a great and sparsely inhabited 
country like Persia is no small achievement and, to the mercantile 
community and the middle classes, it is an unmixed benefit ; but 
the countryside pays a heavy price and does not always gain 
proportionately.. These remarks are made in no carping spirit 
and are of general application to Eastern countries: they are 
the commonplaces of Indian administration for the past century, 
and views such as these are the stock-in-trade of those who 
criticise our system of administration in India as being radically 
defective, in that it fails to meet the real needs of the masses. 
My point is that the very defects—if defects they be—which 
have characterised our administration of India for the past 
hundred years are being reproduced under our eyes by Eastern 
nations of their own volition, and we may confidently expect 
that in due course they will encounter difficulties similar to 
those which confront us in India to-day—namely, the growth 
of a middle class depending for their livelihood solely on 
Government service, whilst the pressing needs of the masses are 
ignored. In Persia as elsewhere agriculture is, and must remain, 
the basic industry: the primary need is for agricultural develop- 
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ment, and money spent in research, in improving the quality of 
crops and of live-stock, on the lines we have recently adopted in 
India, will in the long run prove much more remunerative and 
beneficial than far greater sums spent on secondary education 
and on the elaboration of administrative systems on Western 
lines. 

So far as Persia’s external policies are concerned, the omens 
seem entirely favourable: she has nothing to fear, except from 
the North. Persia is a good market for Russian goods, and 
Russia will remain in the future, as in the past, a good market 
for the raw material of Persia—namely, wool, cotton and food- 
stuffs, such as fish, dried fruits and nuts, and possibly wood from 
the great forests of Gilan. My only fear is lest the Soviet 
Government may yield to the temptation to use its immense 
potential strength too ruthlessly to exploit the riches of Persia, 
and to bring irresistible political pressure to bear to force her to 
entrust to the Soviet Government’s economic organisations the 
exploitation of the great latent resources of Northern Persia for 
the benefit, not primarily of Persia, but of Russia. Economic 
penetration of this sort is likely to be difficult to resist and would 
be inconsistent with the economic and political independence 
of Persia. To resist it effectively Persia must be strong in an 
economic as well as a political sense. The commercial and 
economic departments of the Soviet Government are capable 
of being far more ruthless and far more arrogant than the 
capitalists of the United States or Europe, or the capitalists of 
Russia under the Czarist régime; and the outlook for the 
immediate future in this respect is somewhat discouraging. 

The only other danger which seems to me to threaten the 
welfare and steady progress of the country is internal. There 
is reason to fear that the present Persian Government—which 
is Nationalist and Militarist—is making the same mistake as did 
the Turks in Mesopotamia during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. The Turks strove to crush life from the tribes by 
weight of arms. They aimed at forcible conversion of the 
tribesmen from wild outlaws into obedient citizens, without 
showing them how to live as these and without inspiring a hint 
of the respect which would evoke obedience. The tribal leaders 
still saw the Turkish rulers now perfidious, now weak, now 
brutal. In their demeanour towards themselves they saw 
nothing but contempt, avarice and insolence. Whilst in principle 
not unwilling to abandon their predatory life for a more settled 
and more secure existence, they saw nothing in organised 
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government to attract them—no prospect of greater comfort 
or prosperity. The Turks attempted to smash the tribes with 
forces far too small for the task. The result was to inflame 
tribal Iraq to worse conditions than any remembered, to drive 
cultivators back to the desert, and to increase want and misery 
in the country where the level of subsistence was already low. 
There is some danger that the Persian Government, which is 
both out of touch and out of sympathy with the provinces— 
more particularly with the nomadic element—may be tempted 
to utilise the strong military force which has been created in 
recent years, to increase taxation in what is at present a very 
poor country to an extent which tribes and others may find 
intolerable, with the result that large sections of the country 
may be tempted to revolt, thus setting the clock back for a 
long period of years. American advisers, however, are now 
being posted to the provinces and will thus come in far closer 
touch both with tribes and cultivators, and will be in a far better 
position in future to impose councils of caution at the capital. 


In the Persian Gulf, considered apart from Persia, I see no 
prospect of any changes of importance, economic or otherwise. 
The danger here to British interests, if danger there be, is that 
the British Government—or rather the British and Indian 
Governments jointly—may be tempted by the political quiescence 
of the Arabs south of the Gulf to rest on their laurels and to 
take no further steps in the next decade than they have done 
in the past century to improve cultural and economic conditions. 
We have done much to maintain order and to improve the Gulf 
as a commercial highway, but we have hitherto done little to 
introduce new industries, to assist education and to make life 
better worth living for these Arab communities, except at 
Bahrein, where notable progress has recently been made; and I 
regard it as a matter of urgency that we should take more active 
steps in this direction than we are now doing. The cost will not 
be large and the reward will be great in proportion to the 
expenditure. 

ARNOLD T. WILSON. 


1 See S. H. Longrigg: Four Centuries of Modern Ivaq. 1925. 
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REVIEWS 


Russia. By NICHOLAS MAKEEV and VALENTINE O’HaRA. With an 
introduction by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P. (Modern 
World Series.) 1925. (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. 8vo. xii + 
346 pp. 15s. net.) 

TuIs volume is the fourth of the “‘ Modern World Series,”’ the aim 
of which is to provide a balanced survey of the tendencies and forces 
which are moulding the lives of contemporary States. Mr. Fisher 
points out in his introduction that this study makes an important 
contribution to the understanding of the vast and complex Russian 
movement. One of the authors is Russian and the other British. 
M. Makeev became a member of the Social Revolutionary party in 
1904, president of the Union of Zemstvas in 1917. He left Russia in 
1919. Mr. O’Hara is a business man and was a member of the Anglo- 
Russian Committee in Petrograd. 

Half the book is devoted to an historical survey of Russia up to the 
coming into power of the Bolsheviks, and is certainly a necessary and 
helpful preliminary to the discussion which follows of the revolution 
and the Bolshevik régime. It shows how forceful State methods have 
always characterised Russian developments, instanced by the rule 
of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great. There follows an account 
of the agrarian and other reforms and of Russian history generally 
up to the War and the downfall of the autocracy resulting from their 
“* self-destructive policy.” In the analysis of the revolution stress is 
laid on the important considerations: ‘‘ The revolution arose in an 
agricultural country where the peasantry should have been the prime 
factor, where its interests should have been dominant. Yet in actual 
fact (the unreal mockery of which need not be stressed) the capital 
and the great industrial centres played the chief réle, creating the 
false, exaggerated impression that the proletariat was the prime 
motive force behind the Revolution. . . . The second consideration 
to be borne in mind is the disastrous, fateful réle played in the revolu- 
tion by the vast masses of soldiery, especially by those in the rear 
centres. They were almost exclusively peasants from every part in 
Russia. Of the fourteen million soldiers under arms in I917 more 
than. ten millions remained in the rear, being mostly concentrated in 
the great towns. In the dreary wait of the long-protracted War they 
were thrown on their own resources, developing many new ideas and 
a peculiar mass psychology quite comprehensible in circumstances of 
enforced inactivity.” 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the second half of the book is 
in the summary of the characteristics of the leaders in 1917, Tsereteli, 
Prince Lwov, Miliukov, Kerenski and Kornilov. The authors con- 
sider that ‘‘a careful analysis of the events leading up to the coup 
a’ état carried out in October 1917 convinces one that but for the Kornilov 
revolt the Bolsheviks would never have succeeded in gaining the upper 
hand so easily.” In the chapter headed “‘ Bolsheviks in Power’ are 
interesting sketches of Lenin, Trotski, Zinoviev, Krassin, Radek, 
Rakovski, Lunacharski, Dzerzinski, Stalin and Bukharin; these 
summaries are valuable, for revolutionaries are perhaps more important 
than revolutionary governmental systems, and the future will show 
whether these men who have outlived long and fierce opposition can 
be replaced by followers brought up and trained under peaceful “ red ”’ 
conditions. : 

The book has two appendices, one a summary of more important 
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dates of Russian history to the end of the nineteenth century, and 
a well-arranged bibliography and reference. 

It is disappointing that the second half of this work, although 
containing an excellent account of the revolution, the form of govern- 
ment, the economic policy and the Communist International, together 
with a wealth of quotation, yet has practically nothing of the authors’ 
own personal recollections of Russia during the revolutionary period. 
This presumably is due to the limitation set by the scope of the series. 
There are far too few unbiassed pictures of Soviet Russia based on 
actual experience which could take up the story where M. Paléologue 
left it. For obvious reasons these are difficult to secure, but one feels 
that the authors could have made a valuable contribution in this 
direction. This is suggested by many rather positive statements in 
the conclusion which are not developed and with which many of 
those who have lived in Russia in recent years may not be inclined 
to agree; and, for example, rather tantalisingly by the last paragraph 
of the book: “‘ from what we know of the new forces in formation 
there we have every reason to look forward to the complete restoration 
to health of Russia politically, economically and culturally. We 
believe the time is not far off when she will come into her own 
again... .” J. H. Gorvin. 


The Republic of Mexico: its Agriculture, Commerce and Industries. 
Edited by HERMANN SCHNITZLER. 1926. (London: Hutchinson. 
8vo. 637 pp. 25s.) 

Tuis book is designed to give the commercial world a clear idea of 
the position and prospects of industry in Mexico. It consists of 
some six hundred pages of reports, similar to those supplied by consuls 
to the Foreign Office, indicating, region by region, how matters stand. 
The chapters, each covering a different branch of industry, commerce 
or agriculture, are all alike in plan. Each is a series of short reports 
under the heading of the district described. The result is an enormous 
accumulation of well-arranged facts, and a useful reference volume. 
This method of employing great numbers of local commercial men 
leads, of course, to a certain competition among them. All are hopeful 
and each is anxious to attract more business to his own corner. But 
the general impression gained of the enormous commercial possibili- 
ties of Mexico is not due to any special pleading. It is notoriously 
true. What deters the enterprising foreigner is political uncertainty, 
and of the political question there is not a word in this volume. There 
is a single-page outline description of the Constitution, but the foreigner 
is not told more than that “‘ every prominent official wields a great 
personal influence which must not be mistaken, and which must be 
reckoned with by all such parties as intend to have success in business 
matters of any kind in that (sic) country. Therefore good personal 
relations and references are extremely valuable. The laws of the 
country are good, but their interpretation and application may greatly 
vary according to cases and circumstances.” This is not helpful in so 
encyclopedic a volume. Perhaps the compiler could hardly do other- 
wise, but statistics of industrial possibilities will never have their full 
effect while men are left in the dark upon the political conditions under 
which they will be risking their money and labour in what are mainly 
ventures which will need many years before yielding solid profit. 

The English is often the very jargon of translation. Of manufactur- 
ing in Morelos we read: ‘“‘ This state of affairs (i.e. data showing 
industry to be non-existent) is not justified, and different industries 
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should be established, making use of the many raw materials produced 
in the State which are now exported, instead of being utilised in the 
form of manufactured goods, providing employment to a number of 
people and at the same time resulting much cheaper.” Much of the 
book reads like this, but in a work of this kind that is immaterial. 
What is more serious is the difficulty of gathering how far enthusiasm 
has caused exaggeration. For each district plans are suggested by 
which it could be made independent of its neighbours: all assume the 
results of activity confined to their own district and argue accordingly. 
But these reports may well prove a starting-point for further investi- 
gations and actual results. Above all, they have a strong negative 
value in making it very plain, by the implication of their silence, 
what sort of openings do not exist. Rather incongruously, there is 
added to the volume a list of the ancient monuments, for those travelling 
with the book in the country. This list would have to be supplemented 
with fuller literature by any traveller, and it can serve small purpose 
beyond possibly drawing his attention to monuments in a locality 
he was visiting for pleasure. If it were desired to do this, it would 
have been better to have added footnotes under the general place- 
headings throughout the volume. J. D. WooprurF. 





BINDING OF THE JOURNAL 


Binding covers for Volumes III and IV of the Journal are now 
available at a cost of 2s. each (the two volumes will be bound together) 
and may be obtained upon application to the Secretary, Chatham 
House, 10 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. The Index to Volumes III 
and IV was issued with the January number. 

The Institute can arrange to bind the volumes for members if 
desired. The cost, inclusive of the binding cover will be 8s. Members 
jr to have their volumes bound should send them to the above 
address. 





THE LIBRARY 


THE Executive Committee is now able to announce that the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees have favourably considered the 
application made to them on behalf of the Institute and have made a 
grant of £3000, payable in three annual instalments, for the purchase 
of books for the Library. A condition of the grant is that the Institute 
should be willing to loan books to libraries connected with the Central 
Library for Students, under what is known as the “ outlier system.” 

The development of the Library has necessitated the appointment 
of a Librarian, and Miss M. V. Nugent, who was selected to fill the post, 
began work on January 12th last. 

The Committee earnestly requests the help of members in the 
equipment of a really useful Library on foreign affairs, which the 
Carnegie grant has now made possible. 


1. Suggestions for the purchase of books, pamphlets and 
documents, the value of which can be vouched for by members, 
will be gratefully received. 

2. The Library Sub-Committee, for some time past, has been 
arranging for the compilation of bibliographies on all subjects 
connected with foreign affairs, which it is hoped later to publish 
in book form as guides to students. The bibliographies, which 
are being compiled by experts and edited by Major-General Lord 
Edward Gleichen, the Chairman of the Library Sub-Committee, 
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are now being printed in parts and circulated loose in the JOURNAL. 
The first part having been published with the January number 
Members are there invited to make any comments, criticisms or 
suggestions for additions in order that the bibliographies may be 
made as useful and complete as possible. 

3. The Sub-Committee proposes to begin by purchasing the 
most important of the books mentioned in the bibliographies, 
while at the same time adding to the Library those newly- 
published books, chiefly foreign, which are not easily obtainable 
in circulating Libraries or elsewhere. In the purchase of such 
books also the Sub-Committee will be guided to a large extent by 


requests and suggestions received from members themselves. 


It will remain, of course, the special aim of the Sub-Committee to 
collect official documents connected with foreign affairs, both British 
and foreign. Hitherto the collection has been practically restricted 
to documents presented as gifts. It is the hope of the Committee that 
as complete a collection of documents as possible from 1918 onwards 
may now be acquired. 

With regard to periodical publications, only those which it is 
proposed to bind and Ale for future record will be purchased under 
the Carnegie grant. A representative list of foreign newspapers has 
been drawn up, all of which will be purchased when the general funds 
permit. At present the following papers are taken for press-cutting 
purposes, cuttings being made on all subjects connected with foreign 
‘ affairs: The Times, le Temps, Frankfurter Zeitung (for 1924 and 1925 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung was taken), Corriere della Sera and the 
New York Times (for 1926 only). Press-cuttings for 1924 and 1925 
are available in the Periodical Room at Chatham House. 

Members are reminded that they may borrow any books from the 
none with the exception of those which are listed as “ reference 

ooks,” . 

The Library is at present open from Io a.m. to about 7 p.m. It 
has been suggested to the Sub-Committee that the Library should, 
if possible, be open in the evenings, and they would be glad to receive 
members’ views on this point. 


The Executive Committee wishes to record here its grateful thanks 
for the valuable assistance in the compilation of the bibliographies 
given by Professor Sir Bernard Pares, Baron Meyendorff, Mr. Arthur 
Watts, Mr. Headlam-Morley, Professor S. E. Morison, Professor 
Manley 0. Hudson, Mr. Evans Lewin, Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, 
Dr. R. P. Scott, Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin, Professor A. J. Toynbee, Sir 
Thomas Arnold, Mrs. Edgar Dugdale, Mr. Maurice Fanshawe, Mr. 
J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Junr., Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, 
Professor H. E, Egerton, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, Mr. G. W. T. Omond, 
Mr. C. L. Duff, Mr. Harold Goad, Mr. David Mitrany, Mr. A. W. Allen 
a Major T. MacVey, Mr. E. J. Thompson, and the Danish 

inister. 


The Committee also wishes to take this opportunity of recording 
their thanks to Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arnold Wilson for his offer to become 
primarily responsible for supplying the Library with literature relating 
to Iraq, Persia and the Persian Gulf, and general international 
questions relating to petroleum. 

The Committee would be most grateful for similar offers from 
other members, either for supplying or for keeping the Committee 
informed of publications regarding other countries or subjects. 
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The thanks of the Committee are also due to the following for 
gifts of books: Mr. W. Arnold-Forster, Mr. F. B. Bourdillon, Colonel 
David Carnegie, the Lord Charnwood, Mr. Lionel Curtis, Mr. H. E. 
Fass, Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, Mr. G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy, Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley, Mr. Manley O. Hudson, Mr. 
Philip Kerr, the Lord Meston, Sir Walter Napier, Mr. G. W. T. Omond, 
Sir John Power, Mr. Archibald Rose, Miss M. Sylvester Samuel, Mr. 
Stanley Unwin, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arnold Wilson, Sir Conyngham 
Greene, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the Chinese 
Information Bureau, the French Embassy, the German Embassy, 
Instituto Fascista di Cultura, Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 
the Japanese Embassy, the League of Nations, the Mexican Foreign 
Office, Pan-American Union, Near and Middle East Association, the 
Polish Legation, the Rhenish Centre Party, the Roumanian Legation, 
the Zionist Organisation. 

Desiderata 

The Secretary would be glad to receive copies of the following 
from members who do not intend to keep their copies for record : 
Journal of the B.I.I.A., Vol. III, No. 3 (May, 1924); Vol. IV, No. 5 

(September, 1925). 
Report on Foreign Affairs, Vol. 11, Nos. 4 and 5 (July-August, 1921, 
and September—October, 1921). 
Further : a member of the Institute, who has two copies of Volume VI 
of the History of the Peace Conference of Paris would be glad to exchange 
his duplicate copy of Volume VI for a copy of Volume IV. If any 
member is able to do this, will he please communicate with the 
Secretary at Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 





OBITUARY 


THE Committee regrets to announce the deaths of three members 
of the Institute : 

Lord Carmichael, who died on January 18th, 1926. 

Admiral Sir Ernest Trowbridge, who died suddenly in Paris on 
January 29th 1926. ; STS , 

Captain F, H. Sandford, who died of blood-poisoning in Switzer- 
land on February 15th, 1926. 

On February 23rd last, before the reading of Mrs. Dugdale’s paper, 
Admiral H. W. Richmond referred to the loss sustained by the Institute 
in the sudden death of Captain F. H. Sandford, and dwelt upon the 
great gallantry which he had shown on several occasions during the 
War, on the wide interest which he had taken in matters outside his 


profession, and on the valuable services which he had rendered to the 
Institute as a member of its Executive Committee. 





MEETINGS OF THE SESSION 
February 2nd, 1926. Mr. J. H. Gorvin read a paper on “ Soviet 


Russia: Some Observations.’’ Chairman : Sir Karl Knudsen, 
K.B.E. Others speakers: Miss Margaret Bryant, Lieut.-Colonel P. T. 
Etherton, Miss Ruth Fry, Dr. Haden Guest, M.P., Mr. Leslie Urquhart, 
Mrs. Harold Williams, Mr. E. F. Wise. The paper and a record of 
the discussion are printed on p. 6r. 

February 16th, 1926. Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arnold Wilson read a 
paper on “ The Middle East, with special reference to Persia and 
Mesopotamia.”” Chairman: The Right Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 
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Other speakers: Sir Henry Dobbs, Captain G. F. Gracey, Dr. D. G. 
Hogarth, Brig.-General H. O. Mance, Professor Sir Edward Denison 
Ross, Mr. J. Wilson. The paper will be found on p. 96. No record 
of the discussion was taken. 

February 23rd, 1926. Mrs. Edgar Dugdale read a paper on “ The 
Working of the Minorities Treaties.” Chairman: Professor P. J. 
Noel Baker. Other speakers: Mr. Charles Buxton, Mr. Noel Buxton, 
M. Erik Colban, Mrs. Edmund Garrett, Mr. H. Wilson Harris, Professor 
Gilbert Murray, Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, Professor A. J. Toynbee, Mr. 
Lucien Wolf. The paper anda record of the discussion are printed on 


Pp. 79. 

Mi arch 2nd, 1926. Professor C. K. Leith read a paper on ‘‘ Mineral 
Resources in their International Aspects.’”’ Chairman: Sir Thomas 
Holland, K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E. Other speakers: Mr. Thomas Crook, 
Mr. Francis Deverell, Professor Henry Louis, Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Arnold Wilson. 

March 16th, 1926. Mr. J. D. Woodruff read a paper on “ Allies’ 
Debts in British History, 1702-1914.” Chairman: Mr. H. D. 
Henderson. Other speakers: Mr. Wyndham Bewes, Dr. C. R. S. 
Harris, Mr. R. F. Harrod, Sir John Power, M.P. 

March 23rd, 1926. Mr. H. Wilson Harris gave an address on ‘‘ The 
Recent Events at Geneva.” Chairman: The Lord Meston, K.C.S.L., 
K.C.I.E. Other speakers: Mr. Wyndham Bewes, Mrs. Edgar 
Dugdale, Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, the Right Rev. 
' Bishop Gore, Viscount Haldane, Mr. J. H. Harley, Mr. A. L. Kennedy, 
Sir John Power, M.P., Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, Mrs. Symes, Professor 
C. K. Webster. 





CURRENT EVENTS MEETING 


The first of the new series of current events meetings was held on 
March 1st, when Mr. George Glasgow opened a discussion on 
““Germany’s Eniry into the League.’’ Chairman: Major-General 
Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O. Other speakers: Vice-Admiral 
S. R. Drury-Lowe, the Right Rev. Bishop Gore, Lord Lamington, 
the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Lieut.-Colonel R. Meinertzhagen, 
Mr. G. W. T. Omond, Sir John Power, M.P., Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, 
Mr. Stanley Unwin, Mrs. Wilfred Ward. 





FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
Summer Session, 1926 


Tuesday, April zoth. ‘‘ Nationalism in Canada.’’ Speaker: Professor G. M. 
Wronc. Chairman: THe Lorp Mgston, K.C.S.I. 
April 27th. ‘‘ Germany To-Day.” Speaker: Dr. SHADWELL. 
ay 4th. “The Limitation of Armament.” Speaker: Major- 
General Sir F. B. Maurice. Chairman: Viscount 
Ceci, or CHELWoop, P.C. 
May 11th. ‘“‘ The Economic Policy of the United States.” Speaker : 
The Right Hon. Sir Ropert Horne. 
May 18th. ‘Is Anything Wrong with the League of Nations?’”’ 
Speaker: The Right Hon. H. A. L. FisHer, M.P. 
Chairman: Major-General Sir Ne1tt Matcoim. 
June rst. Not fixed. 
June 15th. “ Relations between France, Great Britain and the 
United States.” Speaker: M. ANprR& SIEGFRIED. 
Chairman: Mr. Puitie H. Kerr. 
June 22nd. Not fixed. 





